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MUCH ASKETH MORE, 
BY CARL SPENCER, 


HEN the Giver made the wings, 
He called the little birds to eome, 
Put on them the radiant things— 
But their great delight was dumb. 


“ Who,” He said, shall have the song? 
Quick their hearts began to beat: 
Wings began to stir and long; 
Joy ran wild in head and feet. 


O what bliss, what bliss to fly!“ 
Bang the bird within the breast; 

Ah, that joy must speak or die! 
30 He smiled, and gave the reat. 


—— 


PIANO-PLAYING.* 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


HEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
there were no pianos. She did not then 
need cumbrous and complicated machinery 
wherewith to express herself. Her tastes were 
simple and her manners natural. Above all, her 
lovers were honest. They sought her society be- 
cause they liked her, and they did not look for 
meretricious display. Bot now, in her uncertain 
age, she has become artificial, mechanical, extra- 
vagant and vain—through the fault of hypocriti- 
caladmirers. The subtle ministrations by which 
she once lighted and lightened all hearts have 
given place, too often, to coarse sensationalism, 
designed to captivate, not her true lovers, but 
“eligible young men.” 
The hard and cruel facts, in the grim faces of 
which we must needs look to find tha cause of 
this degeneracy, are these. Inevery family which 
enjoys good and regular standing with Mrs. 
Grundy, (was anybody ever introduced to Mr. 
Grundy, I wonder) and in which there are daugh- 
ters to be polished after the similitude of a palace, 
the re is an expensive machine, capable of great 
achievements under the hunds of a skilled musi- 
cian, whieh can be made to imitate music by al- 
most any player.“ It is held indispensable to 
the proper ordering of society and the promotion 
of matrimony, that these daughters, though in 
countless instances they have no music ia them- 
selves, should be musically veneered, and become 
proficient in this imitation. Invariably, there- 
fore, they spend the bloom of their youth ia tor- 
menting others and in sacrificing their own real 
capabilities by practice.“ When they have 
prodigally spent Jong years and countless oppor- 
tunities for general education on this one coun- 
terfeit acquisition, they come out” and ‘play 
before company.” Then begins an endless round 
of affectation and flattery—the natural offspring 
of a false accomplishment.“ Tha piano is open- 
ed on all occasions. The lover of music sits aghast 
while Angelina threshes out the notes. The lover 
of Angelina also sits with his hands folded in de- 
pair. She skips, loses time, runs all together in 
one slovenly jumble; or—worse still —struts 
through the piece without a false note, without 
an omission, without an atom of expression. Yet, 
though this scientific noise is not agreeable to 


either listener, both make brave pretense of en- 


thusiasm when it is over. 
more“ the wretches ! 
Such, then, is the moral degradation wrought 
by piano-playing. Musicis no longer a genuine 
fountain of delight, but a fashion. We do not 


*(Conripentrat Note.—In a certain parlor to 
which the writer has access there is a clavichordal 
menstrosity which, by dint of systematic abuse during 
many years, has become a tool fit for the Spanish In- 
os tion. Its sweetest notes area compound between 
2 a rattle, achiro and a growl, and if in the 
th ve article there seems to be too much disdain for 
bh € accomplishment most popular with fair women, it is 

oped they will remember that a victim of atrocities 
himseif amiably. 


They both ask for 


Who would not 
er ex- 


cannot expreas 
rather be Malchns and lose one ear than suff 
agony in both!) 
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care for the sublime strains of Bach, the haunting 
sweetness and imaginative beauty of Mozart, the 
ond ei ful variety and passion of Beethoven, but 
we are eager to hear Miss Thrumrattle ‘ pliy.” 
And among the pillions of those who endure the 
rack on social occasions, not one dares to say that 
ithurts! Though many do not listen, but talk 
incessantly during the performance, none fail, 
when it is finished, to cry out, How beautiful!“ 
Lovely! Charming Exquisite!“ Aud all 
forthe sake of marrying somebody off! All for 
man mon! It is the old Babylonish story; at the 
sound of all kinds of music” the people bow 
down en masse and ignorantly worship the golden 
image. And there are now n@Shadrachs to brave 
the burning fiery furnace of popular displeasure 
and remain erect amid the jargon! Why need we 
talk of political corruption when almost every 
housebold in the land has an instrument which is 
the focus and organizing center of insincerity and 
cowardice ? 

But because we are overrun with these finger- 
musicians, shall we give up music and become fit 
for treasons, stratagems and spoils? Shall the hard. 
rattling, lifeless jangle of those whose “ execu- 
tion” is murder in the first degree cause the ban- 
iehment of the piano? That instrument has been 
woncerfully improved in tone and compass, in 
delicacy and richness of expression, within this 
eur generaton. With all its remaining limita- 
tions, itis too noble an instrument either to be 
misrepresented by those whose thumbs and souls 
cannot command the subtle and intricate har- 
monies of which it is capable, or to be dispensed 
with in favor of any other. But within the range 
of simple melodies there are resources sufficient 
to give real satisfaction to the average compre- 
hension and to employ ordinary talent. Let those 
damsels who have no special gift content them- 
selves with these abd not have the hardihood to 
treepass on higher ground. For, why spend years 
of time and mints of money and the patience of 
innumerable saints and sinners on the acquisition 
and display of musical caricature? ‘‘ Anytbinz 
to get married”? Dear, feeble souls, the “ eligible 
young men” don’t like it, and if they did, that 
would be reason enough for not marrying them. 
There is no rythm in lives that tolerate deceit. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTH FOLLOWING. 
BY A. S. M. 


EB the Christian Union of Sept. 4, there is 
a brief notice of an institution which em- 
bodies ideas so excellent, and so easy of applica- 
ticn to other connections, that I can only wonder 
they have not been brought home to our churches 
long ago. Of this organize tion—the Irish Catholic 
Benevolent Union—you tay it professes all the 
virtues and none of the vices of the secret soci- 
eties. It unites local societies designing to nourish 
fraternal feeling, and to give aid to those who by 
sickness or other misfortunes are unable to pur- 
sue their usual avocations.” 

In case of the removal of a member of any 


society connected with the Union from one place 


to arother, he is furnished with a traveling card, 
which entitles him to recognition by all societies 
and members of the Union. Should he be strick- 
en down by disease, he will be properly cared for 
during bis illness, and if death ensues, provision 
will be made for his interment.” 

Now, is there anything in all this which is not 
within the legitimate sphere and scope of any 
Christian church? And is it not worth the while 
of amy, and of all Christian churches, to take 
up these branches of duty, and carry them out tv 
their logical conclusions ? Would not our churches 
by doing so add very largely to their influence, 
and retain a hold upon their members, which 
every day’s experience shows to be desirable ? 


Young men go out from us to engage in busi- 
ness. They plunge into our great cities, having 
no acquaintance except such as they pick up at 
their places of business or at their boarding- 
houses. They drift from church to church, 
making no settled choice of any. Theyare unno- 
ticed by Christian people. The churches they 
have left will give them certificates of member- 
ship, if they ask for them; but they do not ask, 
and they get out in the cold,” or fall into bad 
habits, and are lost to the churches, 

Now how easy it would be to give to such young 
men pot onlya “traveling card,” which should 
introduce to the confidence and fellowship of 
Christians of their own denomination at least, 
but to commend them specially to the care of 
some pastor or church officer who could look 
them up and introduce them to church privileges, 
to Sunday-echool and Bible-class, and to the so- 
cial connections which flow so naturally, or might 
be made to fle so naturally, out of these branches 
of Christian work. 

How many capital young fellows are ruined, 
just forthe want of this kind of assistance, all of 
which our churches could give, without any strain 
upon their present systems, Or any drain of their 
resources. And as to the case of sick aud suffer- 
ing brethren—is it not a shame to us that we fail 
so continually in what our secular societies make 
a sacred duty? A Mason or an Oddfeliow is cer- 
tain of the material aid and comfort ef his breth- 
ren if he needs it. Their sick are watched over 
with tender care; their dead are buried with rev- 
erential bands. But the members ot our churches 
—alas! how often can they say of their brethren, 
“IT was astranger and ye took me not in; I was 
sick and ye visited me not” ? 

These things ought not to be so. Shall our 
churches, professing to be linked together by the 
highest and purest of all bonds, be behind soci- 
eties which profess only morality, and friendship, 
ond tenevolence, in the practice of love to the 
brethret ? 

We can do all this work as easily, and far more 
cheaply than they. We ought to so perfect our 
organizations that no Christian should seek in 
secular societies the benefits which we can give 
him, and should give him, if we did our whole 
duty. But alas! too often do we, like the priest 
and the Levite in the parable, pass by on the 
other side, and leave the work of charity and 
compassion to be done by these Samaritans.” 

We might go a step farther. We might com- 
mend men who are not members of our churches 
to the fraternal care of our brethren. We might 
say to the pastor of a city church, Mr. — has 
come into your bounds in search of business,” or 
otherwise, as the case may be. He is not, so far 
as we know, a Christian, but he is excellent ma- 
terial to make one out of. Will you not look after 
him?!“ 

And if, a day or two after ward, our friend is sur- 
prised by a call at his place of business from a 
clergyman or a layman, who tells him he has 
heard favorably of him, and would be glad to see 
bim at his church, and perbaps to introduce him 
to a pleasant boarding place, and to the acquain- 
tance of agreeable people, is not that man’s chance 
improved immensely by what costs almost noth- 
ing ? 

The Catholics, it is true, have one advantage 
over us in this last branch of the business. The 
children of their church are its members by birth, 
and until they forfeit their membership by their 
own act, have a full right to participate in all ite 
benefits. But this difference is rather apparent 
than real. It might just as well cease altogether 
as not. There is nothing in the constitution of 
any of ourchurches which forbids it from taking 
a wotherly care over all who live within its bounds, 
whether they profess its faith or not. We need 


— 


~ 


— 
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no bew machinery, no alterations in our creeds — 
constitutions. We tave only to take up and apply 
_ what lies ready to our hands. Shall we not 40 it? 


DR. STORES’S ADDRESS 


AT THE PLYMOUTH CHUROH SILVER WEDDING, 


XII DEAR FPRIENDS OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH: 
To speak frankly, I feel somewhat embar 


ratet d this evening by finding myself involved, 
tor the first time in my life, in what seems to be 


a serious difference of opinion between you, the 
people, and your paster. [ see that he has state !. 
as it is reported in the public ne vspapers, that he 
wisbes nothing to be said, inany of these meti igs, 
with regard to himself. Well, turning over that 
thought, it seems to me that, perhaps, afew remarks on 
recent explorations in Central Africa might be deem- 
ed suitable to the occasion; but I was afraid that these 
might briog up the subject of slavery. So, after 
lounging into the delightful rooms of the Historical 
Society, and trying to ascertain from our friend, Mr. 
Hannah, what were the latest works on that subject, 
I found that I must take something more remote, ani 
thought that perhaps a brief discourse on the probib'e 
geography of the planet Saturn would do; but, then, 
that is connected with Rings,“ you observe! And 
how on earth to get any subject that would not some- 
how or other lead to and terminate in Beecher, to night. 
was a puzzle to me. Then. I looked over the letter of 
the Committee, and found that, according to m yrecol- 
lection, they particularly desired me to speak of Mr. 
Beecher as a Preacher. And the only way that [ saw 
out of it was this: As I understand it, he is not present 
here to-night! I do not see him anywhere, and I do 
not hear kim! And it is the first time in the last 
twenty-five years of my experience that I have been in 
any public assembly where he bas been present, and 
where he has been invisible and inaudible! At any 
rate, constructively he is absent! 

You remember, perhaps, the story of the Rev. Thomas 
Williams, a very excellent but somewhat eccentric 
minister from Rhode Island, who was applied to by Dr. 
Fmmons to write, and, after his death, to preach, his 
funeral sermon—which he did. Dr. Emmons lived a 
long time; and when ks was ninety years of age, or 
thereabouts, he thought it might be judicious and safe 
to know what Brother Williams had writ‘en about him. 
Accordingiy he asked him to read the sermon to him. 
Mr. Williams readily ccnusented to doit. He had not 
proceeded far, however, with the reading before Dr. 
Emmons began to interrapt with criticisms and com- 
ments. “Stop, stop, sir!“ sail Mr. Williams; re- 
member that for all the purposes of this sermon you 
are no longer a living man!” 

Now, Mr. Beecher is a very living man, if he hap- 
pens to be present here—a man as much alive as any 
one could be expected to be on the fourth day of such 
a celebration as this; but, at the same time, for all the 
purposes of my remarks he is not present, and will not 
know anything about them unless you tell him—which, 
of course, you won't! 

I must say that it strikes meas a capital idea to get a 
man to talk about Mr. Beecher’s preaching who has 
never had many chances to hear him. I have always 
had a profound respect for the shrewdness of Ply- 
mouth Church; but there is a sagacity in this which 
absolutely approximates genius! I was four thousand 
miles away when my twenty-fifth anniversary came 
uround last year—off among the Bobemiaus, not the 
newspaper gentlemen, who are sometimes so callel, 
and whom Mr. Beecher may bave seen a few times 
this week, but in what the Germans call the Kettle- 
land of Europe, of which Prague, on the Moldau, is 
the superb and charming historic capital; so that my 
people bad no chauce to make a stir over that occasion 
—though I have no doubt they thought of it, as I am 
sure I did, with my heart full of tenderness and of 
tears. But if ever they should take it into their heads 
to celebrate any other anniversary of mine, I shall re- 
member this neat little arrangement, and see that they 
have scmebody to talk about my preaching who has 
not heard muvot of it! Then it will be sure to be an 
impar tial and unbiased opinion that is given! 

But i. is rather hard upon me to ask me to perform 
euch a service! It is very much like asking a man to 
describe Niagara Falls who has never seen them, ex- 
cept as he was being switched by over the Suspension 
Bridgeon a train of cars; or like asking one to describe 
the magnificent sweep of glaciers around the Gorner 
Grat at Zermatt—the grandest sight in all Europe— 
when he has never seen it, except throuzh the five-min- 
ute chinks of sunshine on a cloudy day! 

However, 1 am not quite so badly off as that: and 
you may not be quite so eafe as you thought you were; 
for I have beard Mr. Beecher a few times—enough to 
know, at any rate, that the difference between hearing 
his sermons preached and reading those sermons, as 
printed in the newspapers or in volumes, is very much 
like the difference between seeing fireworks go off by 
night and looking ia the morning at the blackened 
frames on which those fireworks were suspended, 


The sources of the power in bim, in which, during 
the last twenty-five years, you have been all the while 
rejoicing, are very deep and manifold. It used to 
amureand provoke me, years ago, when men would 
#epeak as if hie strength lay in some one thing—in his 
voice, perhaps, or in his gesture, or his power of U- 
lustration, or something else. Some single element, it 
Was now and then thought, was the hair of this Sam- 


son, in which his strength resided; and if he were 
shorn of that, he would become like other men. Non- 
sence! Yon know as well as I do that his power comes 

from many sources. It is like a mighty, royal river, 

which has its birth-place in a thousand springs. It is 

like a magnificent oak, which has its grand uplift of 

trunk and stem, and its vast sweep of branches by 

reason of the multitudinous roots which strike down 

dec p, and spread through the soil in every direction, 

These supply the mighty timbers for the battle-ship 

ard the buildings! 

Now, if I were to go, as I shall not, into a thorough 
enalysis of his power as a preacher, I should occupy 
your time for a gr-at while; but there are certain 
elements of that power which are familiar to you, 
and which redound, not to his praise or yours, but to 
the praise of Him who made him what he is, and sant 
him hither. 

First among thtse elements, I should put a thor- 
oughly vitalized mind—a mind so vitalized that its 
every process becomes as vital as itself; so that there 
is no reproduction of past processes; no memorizing 
of what bas previously becninthe mind. His creat- 
ive faculties are in play all the time. His thoughts, 
when they are uttered, are all freshand spontaneous, 
as if they had occurred then for the first time; and so 
are bis illustrations. He repeats his illustrations, of 
oc urse. I have heard him repeat some myself, from 
the mechanic arts, from household life, from growth 
in nature. And I remember a lady's saying to him, 
some years ag o, that che hoped his ship would co ne 
in before long.“ She had heard him perhaps three 
times in the course of a year; and it so happened that 
each time a chip, either as leaving port, or as sailing 
on the sea, or as enterirg port, had got into the ser- 
mon, and she wanted that ship to come in?“! But 
every time it was as fresh to that vitalized mind as 
though it had never occurred to it before. He tells a 
story, perhaps, the second time; but it is just as ap- 
propriate, just as forcible, and just as full of vitality 
the second time as it was the first; and I have no 
doubt that it would be to the end, it he were to tell it 
two hundred times—and probably it would hava 
grown considerably better by that time than it was at 
first! 

I think I should put second, immense common sense; 
a wonderfully self-rectifying judgment, which gives 
sobriety and soundness to all his miin processes of 
thought. I don’t know but I have been more im- 
pressed by that in Mr Beecher than by any other one 
element of strength in him. I have seen him go to 
the edge of a proposition which seemed to me dan- 
gerous, and almost absurd, again ani again; but he 
never went over. Ho always caught bimself on the 
edge, not by any special volition, but by an instinctive 
impulse: by the law of a nature that rectifies mis- 
tab es almost before they are made. If he has taken an 
extravagant view, which seems about to diverge from 
the solid ground, it never fairly and finally does so. 
He reminds me of sensations which I have had a hun- 
dred times in crossing the ocean. For instance, com- 
ing back from Europe in the Russia, during a heavy 
blow, we were taking the waves quartering.“ Down 
wou d go the starboard side, and up would ga the lar- 
board; down would go the stern, and up would go the 
bows; then the great ship would ride for an instant 
balz need upon the top of the wave; then, as she reeled 
cover, the bows would go down, and the stern would 
go up: the larboard side would go down, and thestar- 
board up; but the grand old ship would always swing 
herself to a level in the valleys between those ridges 
of water. She was perpetually diving, or climbing, 
but balancing herself between, and always swinging 
to her level again. And, whatever she did, she was 
forever going on, toward the distant barbor. As one 
sea-sick fellow-passenger of mine siid, ‘‘ Confound 
it! making that gigantic figure 8 all the time!“ But 
that gigantic figure 8 was what was driving us on, 
through storm or shine, toward Satdy Hook! 

A man who has not this common-sense, this sound 
self-rectifying judgment, on which the mashinery of 
his mind is to work, flashes out very soon. We have 
bad any number of examples of that sortin the Am- 
erican pulpit. But the man who has this common- 
sense and this distinctive judgment, has two of the 
cardinal elements which go to make a successful min- 
ister. There is an inherence of satisfying power in 
bim, and all the brillancies which he then has, of 
fancy or of eloquence, have a chance to revea.] them- 
selves, and never weary us; any more than du*che red 
banners of the cardinal-flower by the mossy brook- 
sid e, or the the gorgeous flame of the golden-rod amid 
ferns and brake. 

I should put next to this, I think, bis quick and deep 
sympathy with men; his wonderful intuitive percep- 
tion of mood of mind, which makes these stand out be- 
fore him, like a procession pas ing in the street. You say 
“this is gentus.“ Of course it is; but it is the genius 
you observe, not of the dramatist or of the poet: it is 
the genius of a great Preacher, who catches his sug- 
gestions, and his inspiration even, from the eyes or 
the faces, shining or tearful, of the people before him. 
In a lower tense, in a sense how infinitely lower, and 
yet in a true sense, we may say that a man who has 
that power is like the Master, who knew what is in 


men; who discerned it intuitively; wao made every 


precept, every promise, every instruction, every in- 
vitation, drive at that precise state of mind which he 
saw pelpable, and present, and personal, before him. 
Then, still further, comes that mental sensibility, 
that responsiveness, which has made him apt and 
ready for every occasion; that responsiveness which 


is called upon every minitter, but which has b 
called upon in bim more than in any other man, — 
bape in the whole Ameri an pul pit. during the lone 
twenty-five ycars. He has never been found wan 

in readiness for he occasion, no matter + hat the sah, 
ject may have beer, or what the scene. His mind ba, 
been full of vigor, and has kindled spontaneously, by 
collision with persons, or with themes, or with ciroun, 
stances whenever the occazion has been Presented, 

Then p ut beyond that (for certainly it Properly gos 
beyond and further off) his wonderful animal Vigor: 
bis fullness of bodi'y porer; his voice, which 
thunder end whisryer alike; his eympiithy with 
which ie so H timste and confidential that she tells h'm 
all her secrets, and supplies him with continua) im. 
ges; and, above all, put as the crown upon the hols, 
that enthusiasm for Christ to which he has himself re. 
ferred this ever ing, and which has certainly ben the 
animating power in his ministry—the impression upon 
bis soul that he, hiving geen the glory of the Son of 
God, has been sat here to reflect that glory upon 
others; to inspire their minds with it; to touch their 
hearts with it; to kindle their souls with it; ands, 
prepare them for the heavenly realm :—put al thess 
together, and there you have some of the element; of 
power in this ereat Preacher:—not all of them, py: 
tome spatched hurriedly from the great treasyrs 
house. There you have a few, at any rate, of ths 
traits and forccs of him whose power has chaine! you, 
and quickened and blessed you during all these year; 

I do not doubt that Mr. Beecher (and I have min 
than once told him so) has demora ize 1 more young 
men who have gone into the pulpit than any obe 
man who has entered it in America, because th 
boobies have supposed that his power lay in some on 
thing—in his voice, or bis gesture, or his manner iy 
the pulpit, and that all that any man had to do to bes 
ready-made and improved Beecher was to stand jnths 
pulpit, with nothing in bis brains, with no suprems 
feeling or thoughts to utter, and yell like fury, ani 
storm about the platform, then subsiding sudiealy 
into a sweet and gentle whisper! You and I kuor, 
my friends, that he has had inexhaustible powers back 
of every thing of that kind; and that his power has 
bc en so constant and so vast, only beo iuse the sourcy 
of it have been eo manifoli and so deep. 

Such are some of the elements that have combinel 
in him, and combined to make him the foren 
preacher in the American pulpit, That is a great 
thing to say, because there have been a great may 
brilliant men in the American pulpit. There hx 
been many brilliant men in these Brooklyn pul 
since ke and I were settled here. When he came 
Brooklyn, Dr. Stone was preaching in Christ Cuurch 
a man rich in thought, powerful in argument, i opre 
sive and fervent in application. Dr. Vinton, w 
was lately carried to New York for his burial, wai; 
Emmanuel Church, with a stately and resonant « 
quence, often very commanding, swaying and stir’ 
his hearers nobly. Dr. Cox was in the First Pres 
terien Church, with a mind like an auroral heiv 
reminding one, as Gough said, of nothing so much 
the meteors on a November night; but remiad 
me, I thirk, ratker of the ocean, in its mobile gr 
extent, and power, capping its flercest waves ' 
foam, and covered with phosphorescence, Dr. Spent 
yas in the Secord Presbyterian Church—2 mag 
held his congregation with a grasp which almost 
other man bus equailed, which none surpasses. 
was strong in argument, vigorous in express on,“ 
a certain profound poetic element in him whica 
not recognized always, but which gave to some t 
dit cores a majesty, a sublimity, a weird solemn 
wl have never scen surpassed. Dr. Dwight W 
the bet Dutch Church—kindly and courteous bey 
most men whom I have known; careful in thou: 
chaste, temperate, and strong in expression; lei 
in theology, largely read in the best literature. 
was a man of fine natural abilities, refined sens! 
ties, and great dignity and sweetness in the pu 
Dr. Bethune came afterwards—that man of in! 
wit, vivacity, and variety of mind, in whom * 
and humor were intimately blended, the chara ° 
social circle, who bad a marvelous power of 
quence, 28 you well know, on both pulpit and 
form; whom I lamented when he left, and wep! 
when he died, as I had loved, admired, and = 
in him while he was here. Dr. Welsh was at * 
time in the Baptist Church; Dr. Kennedy, Dr. 
and Dr Sewall in the Methodist. I cannot —_ 
all. You remember them. A brilliant cire e 
isters they were, of whom any ce might - L 
in whose presence we all rejoiced. But : 1 
teen no one who hss been a preacher for — 4 
preacher ior the Country, a preacher for! un 
as has been that preacher who bas stood on 
form. 

I do not mean to say that I think he — 
faultless preacher. He bas not been. I — 1 
he bad taken my advice on a number of P 
would bave been a great deal better for hin * 
no doubt that in the mere matter of voice he 

these twee 
enough superfluous force, during ble th 
years, to make two perfectly resp2cts — 
storms; and for myself, I would rather h. 
trations come in bouquets sometimes than 
them always come by bushels! But he bas — 
preacher, as you bave felt, and as you Pane 
He bas been, in the trie sense, and in 
meaning, a preacher for the World. 

Then, when you unite with these other 
which I have spoken as elements of ois power, 
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combative nature, that always 
what vehement firell by opposition, as you have 
on and that never is so self-possessed, so serene, 
— ious as when the olamor is loudest around 
— and the fight is fiercest—and if you add very fixed 

d positive ideas on all the great ethical, social, and 
public questions of the time there you have the cham- 
Pon Reform fighter of the last twenty-five years! I 
— saw a man that it was more dangerous, on the 
whole, to arouse 2 opposing him—a thing which, 
“a — —— hearing him speak at an anti- 
slavery mec ting at the Tabernacle in 1850 (many of you 

ere not old enough to be there then, and I am afraid 
— of you who were old enough were 
not there—but he was there, and I was!) In his ad- 
drees he bad been describing some atrocity at the 
South, and at the end he said, Is there anybody 
worse than that in Sing Sing?” when from away up 
in the highest gallery, came a shrill, piping voice, say- 

ug. Ys!” “I give it up: you know! you've been 
there!” fashed out instantly from Mr. Beecher. It 
took the audience about half a minute to find out that 

it wasn't a pre arranged colloguy; but when they did 

understand that, that this was his instant, spontaneous 

reply, I tell you they nearly took the roof off from the 
pillars of the building! 

When men have ens where undertaken to put him 
down by violence, bey have found that they had more 

an their match. 

175 u perhaps rea ember the story of the Englishmm 
31 Naples, saying toa Yankee, in a slightly arrogant 

way —as — — 

Lat were streaming up from Vesuvius into the heay- 
— Have you anything like that over in your coun- 
try?’ and how the Yankee replied— Well, no. Not 
exactly like that; but we’ve gota waterfall over in 
our country that would put that thing out in five 
minutes!“ 

Well, when Mr. Beecher was in England, they made 
volcanos around him, on no small scale, at Liverpool, 
at Manchester, and the other placer. But that fluent 
thought within, and that fluent eloquence on the lips, 
put out the volcanos; or, if they did not put them out, 
the y made the fire shoot the other way, till the ground 
became too hot for the English Government to stand 
on, if it would permit its evident sympathy for the 
Southern Confederacy to be formulated into law! 

I have also seen Mr. Beecher in other relations, where 
you have not. I have seen him in councils and delib- 
erative assembliee, where, when the business became 
intricate and entangled, and things were greatly 
mixed, there came in his clear, incisive sagacity, his 
persuasive eloquence, and his resolute will, and pulled 
things straight with marvelous suddenness. He has 
sometimes differed from me, I am sorry to say, at such 
timer, and it doesn’t of course become me to say who 
bes been in the rightin such case. I can only say that, 
in my mature judgment, whenever he and I have been 

0 8 ore you, and so he has stoo 
Icre this whole — tor all these years! 

It does not seem possible, as I look back, that it is 
twenty-five years since I, who had then been here but 
a single year, was commissioned by the Council to give 
him the Right Hand of Fellowship. And I wish to say 
a word about that Council, concerning which state- 
ments have been made which are either exaggerated, 
rod — — — in fact. — were old men in 

cl, Who were accustomed to a theological 
terminology which Mr. Beecher could not use, — de- 
clined to use. They tried, no doubt, and without suo- 
—— to — — the — terms which they 
osed. Bu e examination in theology was 
over, and the examination in religious — Was 
entered upon, there was not the least shadow of a 
doubt on the minds of the Council, nor I think of any 
one of its members, that he was sound in the substance 
of the faith, and that he knew, by personal commu- 
nion, the presence and glory of the Son ef God. And 
by a most hearty and an absolutely unanimous vote, 
they placed him in the pulpit to which yon had called 
There was entire unanimity, and there was en- 
tire cordiality, in that vote which delegated to me the 
privilege and the honor of giving him here, on behalf 
of the churches, the Right Hand of Fellowship. 

Every pastor in the city, who was here when I came, 
bas passed away. Not one remains. Many have gone 
into the heavens. All have gone from their pulpits 
here; and many of those pulpits have three or four 
times changed occupants, since. Of those who were 
pastors when he and I stooi together in that evening’s 
service, only one remiins—the Rev. Mr. Searles, who 
last week celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary. 

I remember that it used to be said to me when I was 
—— — and when Con gregationalism was a wholly 

Hing in the city, that it “ wasn’t a safe system 
for ministers!"” They needed, for self-protection, to 
be ia an Episcopal pulpit, or to have a session or a 
consistery behind them. It's rather an odd commen- 
tary on that notion that we who have been here 
longest, own more harmonious churches, are all Con- 
Fregationaltsts—only. as Dr. Bethune used to say. “a 
litde shrunk in the wetting.“ I suppose there have 
been different reasons for it. 

Mr. Beecher has said in those wonderfully vital and 
Vivifying lectures of his at New Haven, that short pas- 
torates are largely to be attributed to the grace of 
— shall not dispute with him, because he does 

r disputation very well in public; and, though 
he is constructively absent, I should fear that he might 
Prove to be personally and somewhat pugnaciously 


present if I contradicted him! But I must say, that I 
think the duration of our long pastorates has been 
largely attributable to the gra ve of God; to that grace 
in him. in his patiénce with you; to that grace in my 
people, in their patience with me. ; N 


At any rate, we have stood side by side, in all these 


years; and they have been wonderful and eventful 
years. 
Our eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 

When He loosed the fateful lightaing of His terribie swift 

sword, 

And His truths were marching on!" 

We hbave differed many times, but two men 
so unlike never stood side by side with each 
other, so long a time, in more perfect harmony; 
without a jealousy or a jar! Though we have dif- 
ered in opinion, we have never differed in feeling. 
We have walked to the graves of friends in company. 
We have eat at the table of the Lord in company. He 
knows, as he hes said, that when other voices were 
loud and flerce in hostility to him, mine never joined 
them. When other pens wrote his name, dropping 
gall and venom as taey wrote it, my pen never touched 
the paper except in honor and admiration of him. 
And J know that whenever I have wanted counsel or 
courage given me from others, he has always been 
ready, from the overflowing surp)us of his surcharge 
mind, to give them to me. 

So we stood side by side— blessed be God!—ip no 
spirit but of fraternal love, for that long space of 
twenty-five years, which began with the Right Haod 
of Fellowship then, and closes before you here to- 


night. 

I am not here, my friends, to repeat the service 
which tben I performed. It would be superfluous 
When I think of the great assemblies that have surged 
and thronged around this platform; when I think of 
the influences that have gone out from this pulpit into 
all the earth—I feel that less than almost any other 
man on earth dees he need the assurance of fellowship 
from any but the Son of God! But Lam hereto night 
for another aud a different service! Ona behalt of 

ou who tarry, and of those who have ascended from 

is congregation; on behalf of Christians of ever 

name throughout our city, whe have had such joy an 

pride in bim, and the same of whose town has been 
made famous in the earth; on behalf of all ourchurches 
now 22 to be an army; on be of those in 
tv t of our land who have never seen his face or 
heard bis voice, but who have read and loved his ser- 
mons, and been quickened and blessed by them; on 
behalf of the great multitudes who have gone up fron 
every land which his sermons have reached—never 
having touched his han i on eart 1, but waiting to greet 
bim by and by:—I am here to-night te give him the 
Right Hand of Congratulation, on the closing of this 
twenty-fifth year of his ministry, and to say: God be 
praised for all the work that you have done here! 
God be praised for the generous gifts which he ha; 
showered upon you, and the generous use which you 
have made of them, here, and elsewhere, and every- 
where in theland! God give you many happy and 
glorious years of work and joy still to come iu your 
ministry on earth! May your soul, as the years goon, 
be whitened more and more in the radiance of God's 
light, and in the sunshine of His love! And, when 
the end comes—as it will—may the sates of pearl 
swing inward for your entrance, before the hands of 
those who have gone up before you, and who now 
wait to welcome you thither! and then may there 
open to you that vast and bright eternity—all vivid 
with God's love—in which instant vision shall be per- 
fect joy. and an immortal labor shall be to you im 


mortal 


[No cone who was not present can ever imagine the 
impression produced by this address, nor the tears of 
joy and sympathy, when, at its close, the two embraced 
each other with a fervent kiss.) 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
BY JOHN YATES. 


O the list of visitors who have already visited, 
or are about to visit, this country, must now be 
added the author of Heat as a Mode of Motion, Profes- 
sor Jobn Tyndall, LL D., F.R.S, Faraday’s swocessor 
in the chair of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. Like his great predecessor, 
and many great savaps who have risen to distinction 
from the ranks, Professor Tyndall is of comparatively 
humble origin. His father was a poor but singularly 
intelligent and well informed Irishman, who passed 
a respectable and laborious life in a little vil- 
lage called Leighlin Bridge, in the east of Ireland, 
where in 1820 John Tyndall first saw the light. Mr. 
Tyndall was a man of great firmness and independ- 
ence; honest, upright, and God-fearing; who delighted 
in theological controversy, and was deeply versed in 
the writings of Tillotson and Chillingworth. 
Naturally, the son's earliest instruction partook 
largely of a theological cast, and it was not until he 
went to the village school that he began to cultivate a 
taste for mathematica. When nineteen years old he 
quitted echool, and joined a departmant of the Ord- 
nance Survey, then stationed in Leighlin Bridge, with 
a view to a knowledge of draughting and surveying, 
and also that he might relieve his father of his support. 
In this position he served as “civil assistant for five 
years, at the end of which period, in 1844, he made up 
his mind to emigrate to America, where several mem- 
bers of his father’s family were already settled. From 
this, happily for England, Mr. Tyndall was dissuaded, 
and turning his attention to railway engineeriag he 
accepted an engagement with a firm in Manchester. 
In his new situation he remained for three years, and 
displayed so much prudence, diligence, and anxiety 
for acouracy in the discharge of his duties, that he at- 


| tracted the attention of his superiors. His reputation 


had even row begun to spread, and in 1847 he was ap- 
pointed instructor in elementary engineering and 
agricultural science at Queen wood College, Hampshire. 
In the same year ocourred the death of his fatter, 
whose parting advice to his son was. Be just and fear 
nothing As a teacher, Mr. Tyndall was emiivently 
succesaful, and in the management of his pupils dts- 
played remarkable resources and tact, never resorting 
to harsh measures, but relying entirely upon pure 
force of character. 

In the laboratory of Queen wood College, Mr. Tyndall 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Frankland, now Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal School, London, and 
the two friends left England together ir 1348, to study 
at Marburg University in Germany, under the great 
chemist, Bunsen. Here Mr. Tyndall remained for 
three years, working in Bunsen's laboratory, and at- 
tending the lectures of Gerling and Knoblauch, the 
physicists, and Stegmann, the mathematician, occa- 
sionally varying his studies by excursions into the coun- 
try, and on one occasion, in 1849, to Switzerland. That 
he studied hard and to purpose is certain, for it was 
during this period that he composed his mathematical 
essay on “Screw Surfaces,“ and gave to the world the 
results of his investigations “On the Magneto-optio 
Properties of Crystals, and the Relation of Magnetism 
and Diamagneiism to Molecular Arrangement.” This 
latter paper it was that first made the name of Tyndall 
publicly known, and gave its author a distinct and 
honorable position as an original observer, in the world 
of science. These diamagnetic researches were further 
prosecuted in the laboratory of Professor Magnus, at 
Berlin, whither Mr. Tyndall migrated in 1851. In the 
same year he returned to London, and made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Faraday. Some moaths later, im 
1852, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Sociaty, and 
in June of the following year was appointed to the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in the Roya) Institution, 
then presided over by Faraday, and in which he had 
lectured the year before for the first time. With un- 
Giminished ardor Professor Tyndall continued to pros- 
ecute those particular scientific points to which when 
on the Continent he had directed his attention, and 
through the medium of the Philosophical Mugazine 
and Philosophical Transactions, he familiarized the 
scientific world with the results of his investigations 
of the general phenomena of the diamagnetio force. 

We have already alluded to a pleasure trip which 
Professor Tyndall made to the Alps during his eenti- 
nental sojourn, the practical results of which he subse- 
quently published in an essay on the cleavage of slate 
rocks. This proved the proximate cause of his acoom- 
panying his friend Professor Huxley in a second visit 
to Switzerland in 1856, which resulted in the publica- 
tion of a joint paper on the structure and motion of. 
the glaciers. The subject proved so attractive that 
Tyndall paid a third visit to the Alps in 1857, this time 
accompanied by Professor Hirst, when the two inves- 
tigato1s climbed to the top of Montanvert, overhanging 
the Mer ce Glace, near Chamouni, and remained there 
for six weeks in the dead of winter experimenting 
amid that vast wilderness of ice. Of the perils ricoh 
they encountered, and of their many hardships and 
toils, we bave a graphic and interesting account in 
Professor Tyndall's book, On the Glaciers of the Alps, 
published in 1860. Not content with studying one gla- 
cier, the indefatigable engineer returned to the Alps 
in 1858, and again m 1859, reaching Chamouni on the 
latter occasion on Christ mas night. through deep snow. 
Two days afterward he succeded in attaining the sum- 
mit of Montanvert, where he stayed three days, and 
determined the winter motion of the Mer de Glace. In 
the same year he began his researches on Radiant Heat, 
which resulted in the disclosure of relations previously 
undreamed of between that agent and the gaseous 
form of matter, an account of which was given in 
Heat as a Mode of Motion, published in 1863. In 1856 
Professor Tyndall was made an LL.D. of Cambridge, 
and in 1866 of Edinburgh, at the installation of „ 
Carlyle as Rector of that University. Among his mos 
important popuiar works, in addition to those already 
named, we may mention, Mountaineering, published 
in 1861; A Vacatton Tour, 1862; Heat Considered as a 
Mode of Motion, 1863; On Radiation, 1865; the Rede 
Lecture, May 16, 1865; Sound, in 1866; a collection of 
essays entitled Fragments of Science, 1871; and his 
latest work, now in the press. on Forms of Water, in 
clouds, rain, rivers, ice, and glaciers. 

Such is the merest outline of the life and labors of 
the man who is shortly to lecture in our midst. 
Whether we regard him as an investigator, writer, leo- 
turer, or man, Professor Tyndall compels our admira- 
tion and respect. Combining in almost equal degrees 
extreme caution with a boldness which in lesser men 
would appear rash; possessing immense aptitude for 
work,a broad and comprehensive vision, and com- 
plete catholicity of taste; endowed with a vigorous 
physique and unbounded enthusiasm; nervous, sym- 
pathetic, and ardent—he pursues his investigations 
with a fiery impetuosity that brooks not delay, and 
never for a moment flinehes, although the results at 
which he arrives may give the lie to his most cherished 
theories and pre-conceived beliefs. Add to these qual- 
ities the imagination of the poet, the modesty of a 
child, and you have a faint refiection of the mental 
character of Professor Tyndall. Round the dryest de- 
tails of eelentific fact he throws a rich glow of feeling 
and fancy, and clothes the dry bones of technical in- 
struction with warmth, and color, and light. He pos- 
sesses to perfection the rare art of making sciencs pop- 
ular to the masses, without detracting from its worth 


in the opinion of scholars. 
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As a lecturer, Professor Tyndall is vigorous and im- 
pressive; and although no orator in the ordinary sense 
of the word, his freshness of exposition, wealth of U- 
lustration, and extreme lucidity of style, never fail to 

the audience completely with him. His language 
indeed, is better than his action, which is too angular 
and quick to be called graceful. Asa man, Professor 
Tyndall is genial, unassuming, and social, free and un- 
affected in manner, lively and vivacious in conversa- 
tion, and a great favorite with the ladies. Of his gen- 
erous enthusiasm in the cause of science his visit to 
this country is proof sufficient, as he has refused to 
accept any remuneration for his trouble, but will de- 
vote the profit accruing from his lectures to charitable 
and scientific objects. As reflecting the latest views 
that have been formed in a field of science that is con- 
stantly undergoing great changes, these lectures will 
be eminently valuable. and will do much to stimulate 
and foster the study of natural history in America. It 
is with feelings, therefore, of unmixed satisfaction 
that we hail his advent and trust that our countrymen 
will do themselves honor by giving a right good Amer- 
ican welcome to Professor John Tyndall. 
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A SCOTTISH WORTHY. 
BY THE REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Y the death of the Rev. Dr. William Ander- 

son, which took place on the 15th of September 
last, Glasgow has lost one of its most useful citizens, 
and the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland has 
been bereaved of one of its most distinguished min- 
isters. He was not so widely famous as Chalmers, 
Wardlaw. or Norman McLeod, but within his narrower 
area his influence was probably more intense even than 
that of the greatest of those whose names we have just 
mentioned. He did not belong to any recognized class 
of preachers. As Charles Lamb once said of some one, 
we may say of him, that he was not one of any 
species, but was in himself a whole genus”; but, 
though he moved in an ecoentric orbit, he was no 
mere comet that blazed only for a season, but rather a 
burning and a shining light in whose luster the multi- 
tudes rejoiced. 

Born, in 1799, in the village of Kilsyth, where for 
more than sixty-eight years his father labored witb 
diligence and fidelity as the minister of the Relief 
(afterwards the United Presbyterian) Church, he 
passed from the parish school to the University of 
Glasgow, and was, in due course, licensed to preach 
the Gospel at the early age of twenty-one. During his 
student days, Dr. Chalmers was in the zenith of his 
Glasgow popularity, and, with Edward Irving as his 
assistant, wee carrying out those magnificent plans of 
home evangelization, the success of which has made 
the parish of St Jebhn's famous all over the world. 
Young Anderson, though a dissenter from the Estab- 
lished Church, was of one heart with all who sought 
the welfare and elevation of the people. So he be- 
came a volunteer in the missionary army of which 
Chalmers and Irving were the leaders, and there is no 
doubt that the experience thence derived was of im- 
menee benefit to him in after life. For a long time he 
retained among his cherished treasures a paper of in- 
structions which he had received from Chalmers, and 
an autograph letter from Irving, for the latter of 
whom he cherished, to the close of his life, the greatest 
admiration and affection. Soon after his license,“ he 
was called to take charge of the Relief Church in 
John Street, Glasgow, but his ordination was delayed 
by reason of a controversy which arose between him 
and the Presbytery. He had quoted Shakespeare once 
or twice in his discourses; and, above all, he read his 
sermons: therefore the Presbytery refused to ordain 
him unless he promised to abstain from these and sim- 
ilar misdemeanors. But, though he was then only in 
his twenty-second year, he firmly withstood all such 
demands, and at length, after a year's delay, he was 
duly installed in the pastorate of the church with 
which for fifty years he was connected. Here again, 
however, he had a battle to fight, for the John Street 
Church, as he himself expressed it, ‘‘ had become the 
opprobrium of the churches of Glasgow through the 
once promising but latterly lamentable ministry of his 
predecessor.” Still he girt himself to the task with 
such ability and wisdom that at length his church be- 
came one of the foremost of his denomination, and 
one of the most influential in the city. 

As a preacher, Dr. Anderson was, before all other 
things, evangelical. He preached Christ and his sal- 
vation, fully, freely, and faithfully. But though 
evangelical, he was not therefore common-place. His 
discourses were marked by originality of thought, 
raciness of illustration, and fervor of appeal. They 
brought the Gospel to bear on the experiences of 
every-day life, and on the great questions which hap. 
pened to be at the moment occupying the attention of 
the public mind. He stood always at the foot of the 
cross, but from that center he swept the circumference 
of active life, amd discussed the first Reform Bill, the 
emancipation of negro slaves, the iniquity of the 
Corn Lawes, the condition of the masses, the question 
of capital and labor; and indeed one might be very 
sure to hear frcm the John Street pulpit some sug- 
gestive utterances on “the present truth,“ whatever 
at the moment it might happen to be. We ourselves 
remember, with something of the thrill with which we 
originally heard them, hie vehement and scornful de- 
nunciations of the treachery of the coup d'etat of 


1958, and ‘his regular 


pect that their minister would take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing current opinions to the 
searching test of the Word of God. His pulpit 
thus came to be in Glasgow not unlike that of 
Plymouth Church among ourselves, and it was al- 
ways surrounded by eager and attentive hearers. 
More than any other man in Scotland, he vindicated 
the liberty of the pulpit, and claimed the right to 
speak, even in that sacred place, on any subject that 
concerned the welfare of humanity. The gun which 
was mounted upon his battery was no fixture which 
could be fired only in one direction, but, like the 
turret gun of an iron-clad, it swept the whole horizon, 
and could be brought to bear on the enemies of truth 
and liberty, no matter from what point of the com- 
pass they might make their assault. 

He was not afraid, either, to make use of humor in 
hissermons. He had a quaint way of putting things, 
the effect of which was greatly heightened by his mode 
of taking enuff, to which he was greatly addicted. 
After uttering some of his cutting sarcasms or pun- 
gent witticisms, he would bring his finger and thumb, 
with the naughty dust between them, from his vest 
pocket, and convey it to his nostrils with a sniff which 


could convey at will either contempt or scorn or tri- | 
umph, and every one who looked at him was amused 


at the manner in which he thus turned a disagreeable 
habit to oratorical account. But for his indulgence 
in pulpit humor he paid the usual penalty, and had 
imputed to him the paternity of many sayings which 
he never uttered. Whateley used to say, when he 
heard some story attributed to him, that it seemed as 
if he went through the world with a label on his back 
with the words Rubbish shot here,“ and Rowland 
Hill and Dr. Anderson and others might have said 
the same. Nothing that was irrevereat or profane or 
impure ever came from his lips, and those who attrib- 
uted anything of that kind to him were guilty of the 
gzrossest falsehood. He had a point and a purpose in 
all his words, and his aim was either to pierce tho 
heart of the guilty, or to make apparent the absurdity 
of some proposition, or to put an end to some flagrant 
abuse. Ridicule was not with him the test of truth, 
but it was often a very effective weapon in the de- 
structoin of error. On one oocasion, after having 
preached a somewhat longer sermon than usual iu the 
pulpit ot a brother, he said that he would dispense 
with the usual singing, and conclude with prayer. 
But by the time he had finished the prayer, and be- 
fore he began the benediction, one of the officials of 
the church was at his elbow with a written paper in 
his hand, After reading that document, Dr. Ander- 
son requested the congregation to resume their seata, 
and said, “I find that Mr. Barr is singing here to-day 
asa candidate for the precentorship of this church, 
and some of your committee think it would not be 
fair to him to conclude the service without a hymn. 
So, if you plekse, let us praise the Lord, and hear Mr. 
Barr (this last phrase with the most sarcastic intona- 
tion) by singing the following bymn.’’ The reproof 
was admirable, and served to put the true place of 
congiegational singing before the people. This, how- 
ever, is no fair specimen of the kind of humor in 
which he excelled, but it may serve to show that he 
bad ever a moral purpose in view in its employ- 
ment. 

Dr. Anderson published two volumes of discourses 
ot a very high order of merit, and a treatise on Regen- 
eration (republished in this country by Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co., of Philadelphia), which is probably the best 
book in our language on the important subject of 
which it treats. Besides these works, Dr. Anderson 
gave to the world a series of lectures on Penance and 
the Mass, which were called forth by the excitement 
attendant on what was styled the Papal aggression of 
1852. They were thoroughly controversial; but, 
while intolerant of the errors of Romanism, he was 
full of love to Romanists, and was careful to dis- 
tinguish between the system and many of its sup- 
porters. 

These volumes last referred to were first given as 
lectures in the City Hall of Glasgow, on the platform 
of which Dr. Anderson was always a favorite. Hore, 
irdeed, several of his grandest oratorical triumphs 
were achieved. He was the unflinching advocate of 
liberty in every department. and the unsparing as- 
sailant of all forms of political and social injustice; 
and so frequent were his appearances on the platforms 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, the Anti-Corn Law League, 
the Voluntary Association, and the like, that he came 
to regard the City Hallas a kiud of home; saying of 
it, on the evening of his jubilee: “Dearly beloved 
Glesgow City Hall! I have had, or have, four homes 
on earth,—the venerable home of my father’s house: 
the sweet home, first and last, of my own house; that 
earnest, oft experienced of the heavenly home, the 
church in John Street; and the joyous, jubilant home 
of the City Hall. At our family reunion here, though 
the bigger brethren with their clarionets discoursed 
sweeter music, yet I am ready to flatter myself that 
the natural notes of my ram’s horn sometimes excited 
to bigher rapture the shout of liberty. At all events, 
tby cheering reeponse greatly animated me; and 
when I feel as if this evening I were bidding thee fare- 
well, it is with a heart overflowing with gratitude for 
the manner in which thou hast contributed to the joy, 
the honor, and dhe usefulness of my life.“ 

These words were spoken in March, 1871, when, hav- 
ing received as a mark of honor the sum of £1,260, he 
gave it all for the foundation of scholarships for stu- 


dents preparing for the ministry of the Dnited Prog. 
byterian Church. On that occasion it was hoped that 
be might be spared for many years to the community, 
but the severity of last winter greatly undermined his 
strength, and now he has gone from the scene of his 
labors on earth to a higher service in a nobler sphere, 
His ministry bad an influence that will long remain on 
the city in which he labored, and his example win 
prove an inspiration to all who knew him. He loved 
America, and was the fast friend of the North through 
the terrible struggle of the war, having the sagacity 
to perceive from the first the issues that were involved, 
The earnest searcher after truth, and the passionate 
friend of liberty, he has gone to be with Him who is 
the Truth, and whose service is perfect freeiom. May 
tome young Scotchman catch his falling mantle, and 
wear it worthily! 


Historical Address 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF PLY- 
MOUTH CHURCH, THURSDAY, OCT. 10, 1872. 


— 


O-NIGHT we are assembled to listen to some 

few statements respecting the history of this 

cburch—eo far as I am concerned, as it looks to me 
from my own standpoint. 

I find myself met, in beginning my work this even- 
ing, with some embarrassments—among them, the vast 
swarm of memories that arise. The history of twenty- 
five years of active labor, almost unbroken by siock- 
ness, running through such a period of time as the last 
twenty-five years has been, both in the worid at 
large, and in our own nation—su>h a history as this 
gathers about itself a great abundance of materials; 
and to the pastor of such a church there are so many 
things which bave happened, and which were full of 
life and excitement, that to attempt to abridge them 
within the compass of any reasonable time, would be 
to attempt an impossibility. And yet, to speak any- 
thing except that which I have been in vivid and liv- 
ing sympathy with—the inward life of the church—. 
would be almost like a mockery. And so, I oscillate 
between the two. 

There is also another element of embarrassment— 
the fact that I can scarcely speak of the history of 
this church without more or less speaking of my own 
personal relations with it; and if I succeed in doing so 
without offensive egotism, I shall satisfy my own 
judgment. I am of opinion, however, that men have 
sacrificed a good deal too much to intense modesty in 
this matter; and that if that work which God creates 
in the individual man were made more the theme of 
discourse, the gospel would get back some of that 
power which it had when it was preached by Paul, 
who, in every line, spoke of I, and J, and J, making his 
preaching a personal experience, rather than dry dia- 
lecticism or forma) statement. 

I came here without anticipatingany future. It had 
pleased God, in the ten years preceeding my own mis- 
sion here, to fill the New School Presbyterian Churches 
in Indiana with his Spirit; and continuous revivals of 
religion had prevailed throughout all that region. I had 
labored in these revivals with all my heart and with 
all my soul. And when, from reasons which I need 
not detail, I was brought to this new field, I came with 
all the inspiration and ardor which had been gathered 
in this work of saving rouls. 

At my first coming, I bad no plans; I had marked out no 
future; l had no theories to establish, not ystem to found, 
no doctrines to demolish, no oppugnation of any kin 1. I 
remember distinctly that over and over again | held ac- 
count with myself; and I came into this field simply 
and only to work for the awakening of men, for their 
conversion to Christ, and for their upbuilding in a 
Christian life. I had almost a species of indifference 
asto means and measures. I cared little, and per- 
haps too little, whether I bad or had not a church 
building. I thought of one thing—the love of Christ to 
men. This to me was a burning reality. Less clearly — 
than now, perhaps, did I discern the whole circuit and 

orb of the nature of Christ; but witha burning in- 

tensity I realized the love of God in Jesus Christ. [ 

believed it to be the one transcendent influence in this 

world by which men should be roused to a higher 

manhood. and should be trans'ated into another and 

better kingdom. My purpose was to preach Christ to 

men for the sake of bringing them to a higher life. 

And though I preferred the polity and econony of 
the Congregational Church, yet I also felt that God was 
in all the other churches, and that it was no part of 
my ministry to build up sectarian walls; that it was 
no part of my ministry to bombard and pull down 
sectarian structures ; but that the work of my ministry 
was to find the way to the hearts of men, and to labor 
with them for their awakening and conversion and 
san ctification. 

I have said that I bad no theory: but I had a very 
strong impression on my mind that the first five years 
in the life of a church would determine the history of 
that church, and give to it its position and genius; 
that if the earliest years of a church were controversial 
or barren, it would take scores of years to right it; bat 
that if a church were consecrated and active.and 
energetic during the first five years of its life, it would 
probably go on through generations developing the 
same features. My supreme anxiety, therefore, in 


| gathering a church, was to have all of its members 


—— 
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united in a fervent, loving disposition; to have them 
all in sympathy with men; and fo have all of them 
desirous of bringing to bear the g us truths of the 
Gospel upon the hearts and consciences of those about 


them. 
Consequently, I went into this work with all my soul, 


ug night and day, visiting incessantly, and de- 
veloping as fast and as far as might be that social, oon - 
us spirit which we call a revival of religion. And 
in the first years of my ministry in the midst of this 
people much fruit was given us; and among the stead- 
fast members who have labored earnestly with us from 
that day to this sre those who were gathered in dur- 
ing the first few months of my ministerial life here. 
From year to year the same spirit prevailed, and the 
history of this churoh has been one of great and 
glorious revivals. These revivals are not the less to 
be desired and sought, and are not the less arguments 
of gratitude to God, because there is even a higher 
type of labor than that which is developed in them; 
for if through the ministration of revivals the spirit 
of the church becomes so ripe, and the members of 
the church live in such nearness to God and to 
heavenly things, that their ordinary conversation and 
their daily labor sre awakening and converting men, 
then this permanent state of the church, this long 
summer, ripening everything on every side, is even 
better than any fugacious revivals of religion. Never- 
theless, churthes through a long training before 
they rerch this higt:-r state. And in the beginnings, 
in all the early periods of church life, it is a great 
blessing to be desired, and prayed for, and labored for, 
that they may be Visited by those special outpourings 
of the Spirit of God which merge into each other, 
and by and by lift the churoh into a perpetual 
summer. 

It may be said, if you divide the life of this church 
into periods of five years (such has been the camputa- 
tion) that the last five years of its history have been 
marked by greater ingathering, without any special re- 
vivals, than any other period. In 1858-9, the most ex- 
traerdinary works of grace were in progress in our 
midst. There has been asteady rise, on the whole, in- 
termitted somewhat by rational excitements. There 
has been a steady increase in the ratio of awakenings 
and conversions during the last twenty years; aud the 
last five years have been the most fruitful of any five 
years in our history. 

I may speak of the life and the influence of this 
church, first, in reference to what I think to have 
been its fundamental inspiration. I should not bs 
just to the truth, and I should not be just to the divine 
witness, if I did notaffiirm my earnest, my thorough 
and my deep conviction, that the power of this church 
has not resided in those things which have attracted 
the most attention, and perhaps been the most re- 
marked. 

“The Kingdom of God cometh not with o 
vation.“ 

That part of our ohuroh life which has been eubject 
to inspection and report has been effect, and not 
cause. My own impression is, lam certain, that the 
secret of the life and the success of this church has 
Iain in the abiding influence in it ef faith and love to- 
ward the Lord Jesus Christ. This has been the living 
root; and every branch that has brought forth either 
blossom or fruit has sprung from its vital connection 
with this root. 

My judgment and personal testimony as it respects 
the ¢fficiency of my own munistry, is, that although it 
has embraced a vast variety of topics, it has derived 
ite force simply and mainly from my deep and ardent 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, who, to me, fills the 
whole sphere of affection. And I can say, and have 
been able to say through the years that are past since 
my connection with this church began: 


“Whom bave I in heaven but thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire besides these.“ 


At certain times, I felt almost as the apostles did, 
who bad seen Christ, and walked with him, and ware 
witnesses of his early life; and during all my ministry 
the secret of my support, and of the vital piety of the 
church iteel), bas been a living, personal faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And this church has been an as 
sembly of men whose bond and union with each other, 
and the spirit of whose power in the community, have 
been Jesus Christ in them, 

In preaching Christ, a change of emphasis has cer- 
tainly been made in the ministration of this church, as 
compared with the emphasis which has aforetime bean 
givin to theology in New England. The theology of 
New England bas been accustomed to put the empha- 
sis upon conscience, and that which it represents 
law. Conscience has been accustomed to predo ninate; 
and it bas been i:timately connected with fear; and 
conscience and fear have been largely developed as 
Prime constituents of religion. But, partly froai my 
OWn personal experience, I suppose, and partly from 
other circumstances, although in a rude way, and 
scarcely knowing what I did, I laid the emphasis, 
from the beginning of my preaching life, upon the 
great truth of divine love more and more disclosed, and 
by and by recognized as a philosophical principle in 
my experience; and I made that primary, and con- 
science and fear secondary. 

I have never sought to rid preaching of the element 
of responsibility, nor of a wholesome fear; but J have 
said that these should be the offspring of love, and 
that hope and love, corroborated by fear and duty, 
Were the true representation of the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of his Gospel; and I have intensified 
this, and given great prominence to it, in every form 


of teaching, ard in all the modes of administration; 
and among the ta which have flown from this, has 


been the ot the great element of divine 


“God so loved the world. that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son.“ 
He loved the world before the atonement. It was 


love out of which that was born. It was love that @lled | 


the spheres, and filled the infinite heart, ons of whose 
manifestations was the earthly life of the Son of God, 
Jesus, our Master. One of the fruits of the disclosure 
and emphasis and application of this truth, first, mid- 
dle and last, and all the time, in every relation, has 
been the development in this great church,—now of 
more than 3,000 members, either connected with it or 
yet living elsewhere,—of a spirit of fellowship, of con- 
cord, of cc-operative wisdom, and of harmony therein, 
which I think has scarcely had a parallel in the history 
of Christian churches. - 

Consider that our lines have been cast in stormy 
times, and that this church has been gathered fron 
every quarter of the community; that it has had in it 
men representing every shade of theological opinion; 
tbat there are in it specimens of almost every recog- 
nized sect in Christendom; and that during the great 
discussions of human liberty, and the great social 
movements of the late war, it favored all the reforms 
which were developed throughout the community, 
and discussed them in open meetings, where every 
u an had the utmost liberty of speech. Let there has 
been an unbroken unity amongus. For twenty-five 
years, in this church, there has not been a seam, nor a 
crack, nora flaw. There has not been a time when it 
has been needful for the pastor or officers to take 
counsel how to keep the church from rending itsolf. 
It has been held together without resort to any special 
measures. There has been in this great body substan- 
tial unity. And I attribute it to the effect of that 
divine love which has entered into the hearts of this 
people, and which they have emphasized more than 
any other Christian experiences. 

There has been another element that was not doo- 
trine. From the earliest period of the history of this 
church, its life has been developed along the currents of 
music. We have been a singing people. No man knows 
bymnology who does not sing; and no community 
sings where they do not sing in the household, in the 
eburch, and in all the minor meetings of the church. 
And from the very beginning of this church it was 
given it to desire the ministry of sacred song. It has 
become a characteristic element in the development of 
its life and of its labor. All our people sing. The 
aged and the young alike, in the congregation, sing. 
In all the meetings of our church, from first to last 
the spirit of sacred song has been warm, strong, 
impetuous. I believe that, largely, the church has been 
indoctrinated in a better form of theology through 
the ministration of hymns and tunes. I bolleve that 
hymns in this church have taken away the causes out 
of which bave sprung so many divisions in other 
churches, and tbat a thousand sermons cannot put 
down heresy so fast as a hundred hymns. In the bat- 
tle which we have been waging, hymns have been the 
best ministers. Hymopsand tunes together have lifted 
the heart of this congregation, time and time again— 
yes, through consecutive years,—to the very threshold 
of the heavenly land. We think of those who are gone 
when we sing. We think of heaven; and we can al- 
most hear the echoes of song there. We that are here 
on earth, and they that are there, sing together. There 
has been a voice of continuous song through this 
house, and tbrough all the avenues to it; and our 
singing of hymns had no inconsiderable part in the 
development of the church life which has existed in 
our midst. 

Then, this church, as the result of its sympathy wi'h 
God, and of its sympathy with men, which has sprung 
from tbe great doctrine of Christian love, has been 
a church alive, from the beginning, in all the great 
social reforms of our time. If this church had been 
founded merely as an anti-slavery society, or a tem- 
perance society or a moral reform society, I should 
have considered its life hardly worth the attention 
given it; but the sympathy which it has had in 
the movements of God's providence in the world 
at large, has been the fruit and product of its ro- 
ligion. It bas been that which has been derived as 
a logical sequence and philosophical necessity of this 
doctrine of divine mutual love which has been taught 
and practiced in this church. It has been impos. 
eilble to live and care for man and make him a son of 
God, it has been impossible to make a pra >tical reality 
of the ccmmand, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self“: it bas been impossible to disclose what Christ 
bas done for the race in living, in dying, and in living 
again, for the race—it has been impossible to do these 
things and yet leave men indifferent to anything 
which concerns mankind. Out of this truest spirit of 
Christian love—of reverential love to God, and sympa- 
thetic love to men—bas sprung the labor of this people 
in the temperance cause. It has not been a fanati- 
oem. Inthe main, it has not transgressed those prin- 
ciples of individual liberty whion are so strongly as- 
sociated with our policy. And yet it has not been lost 
sightof. This church has been au advocate for abati- 
nence from the beginning; and though it is not 
made a condition of membership, it is a matter of in- 
quiry and moral influence as regards the candidate 
who comes into the church. Temperance, with us, is 
a product of religion, and not its substitute, 

I suppose, in many parts of the land, Plymouth 
Church is a name synonymous with anti-slaveryism or 


abolitionism. I have heard it said that the main busi- 
ness of this church, in the beginning, was to preach 
against slavery. Yet, looking back even upon the 
years in which this church was most active in its ef- 
forts to overthrow slavery—those preceding the war 
my impression ir that not, perhaps, more than onee 
or twice in a year was the subject of slavery made a 
matter of discourse; and that perhaps with the en- 
ception of one or two periods of the year, the teach- 
ing snd conversation of the church turned upon the 
deeper themes of personal experience, and upon re- 
ligion as it exists and is talked about in all our Chris- 
tian bodies. Yet, when its testimony was given, it 
was always given with no uncertain sound, and with 
an intensity that revealed the depths out of whioh 
it originated. And although there has been a large 
mixture of men who differed in judgment and opin- 
jon on the subject of slavery, and although there have 
not been a few who were actually opposed to anti- 
slavery views, yet the church in its united influence 
and testimony has been a church that stood up for 
human freedom from the very beginning. 

In the sermon that I preached on the first Sunday 
night after Icame here, was a declaration that those 
who took pews in the churoh and attended my preach- 
ing, might expect to hear the Gospel applied faithfully 
to questions of peace, and war, and temperanoe, and 
moral purification, and liberty, and that there should 
be no uncertain sound on these subjecta. Duriag the 
earlier periods of my ministry here, aud perhaps for 
the firet twelve years, I made it a point, just preced- 
ing the renting of the pews, to show my hand with all 
the power that I possessed, to declare my opinions on 
the subject of slavery, in order that no man might be 
deceived, and that it might not be supposed that 
popularity or seducing sympathy had chaayged the in- 
tense convictior of P)ymouth Church in respect to the 
great and fundamental truths of human liberty. 

So this church has borne its testimony. What its 
power has been I know not. It has been great. It is 
not for us to magnify and exaggerate it, butitisa mit- 
ter tome of profound satisfaction, that for twenty- 
five years Plymouth Church has stood up ir this na- 
tion, in stormy and troublesome times, and been a 
faithful witness, without a single retrocession, to the 
great truths of buman right and human liberty. 

And when, as the result of such agitations, and from 
the divine logic, bidden from us, but unfolded in its 
own season, discussion broke out into a flame of war, 
this church did not flinch, but gave its sons and daugh- 
ters, sending them to the fields and hospitals. And 
during the war this church never uttered an uncer- 
tain word. And at its close that same beneficent spir- 
it which springs from the divine love, ruled mainly in 
the hearts of this people. And there was not one house, 
1 think, in which they harbored tor a moment ro- 
venge, or had any other than those feelings which be- 
come citizens, friends, Christian men. 

In connection with this, I may mention that the his- 
tory of this church has been a history of very strong 
development of patriotic feelirg. The members of all 
churches are patriotic to a cegree. It has seemed to 
me, however, that the love of country, looking at it 
from the higheet point of view, not as representing 
corn and wine and warehouses and ships and mer- 
chandise, but as representing men, and men as sur- 
rounded by educating institutions and reformatory 
infiuences,— was lacking in some churches. And in this 
eburch there has been a living, patriotic life for twenty- 
five years; and we have lived for, and worked for, and 
prayed for, and given for the whole country, and have 
been proud of it, in a proper sense of the term pride. 
The nerve of patriotism has been quickened by relig- 
ion here, so that nothing could be said in this desk 
which effected vitally the interest of the whole coun- 
try, without there being a response to it throughout 
tbe whole of this congregation and church. This 
church has labored for, ard has had a broad sympathy 
with, the whole nation; and not only the nation but 
the world. 

In regard to the particular labors of this church, be- 
irg thus prosperous, and having in its communion 
much wealth, it is a matter of peculiar gratification to 
me that its life has been so largely devoted to the pro- 
motion of education and of religious instruction in be- 
alt of those who were less fortunate than it. It is 
sometimes said that a poor man can not get any ac- 
cess to the church; but I venture to say that the heart 
of this church has beat upon the bosom of more poor 
men tban that of any other communion. It may be 
that it has been difficult to get into this place; but 
when the service here bas been closed, there has been 
a Cismission of the congregation, and a distribution of 
the men and women in every direction, to earry out 
the split and instruction of Christianity to those whe 
were deficient in them. There has grown up in the 
ministration of this church a series of mission-schools. 
It has been thought wise by those who have taken 
counsel in the matter, that there should pot be 
churches establisbed, but that there should be mission- 
schools, which should become centers in which men 
and women of the church should labor directly with 
the congregation for moral influence. And in deing 
this, the brethren felt that it was not enough to 
simply run up 8 building which should keep off the 
ole mente— plain and substantial,” as the saying is— 
and giving it to the poor. The feeling of the brethren 
of Plymouth Church has been from the beginning. 
that when we made a gift to the poor, it should be a 
gift, not according to their experience, but according 
to our experience; that we should take the best things 
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which Christianity and civilizing growth hath done for 
us, and fashion it into an offering, so that when it went 
into the hands of the poor, they should recelye a speci- 
men of the very best things which God ia his pro vi- 
dence had done for us. I have heard of churches that 
went to heaven in a first-c'ass building and furnished 
a second-class cne for the poor. We have reversed it, 
and have built first-c'ass structuras for those wh»? were 
not abie to build fer themselves, putting into then 
more money, more expense, ani more of the ele neat 
of beauty than we have here in ourown hous>. Th 
Bethel and Navy Missiors are better equipped thar 
Ply mouth Church itself is. And it is nof an accident: 
it is a part of that generous view of piety which exists 
in this church, and which makes us feel thit we are 
not to give what we can spare; that we are not to civ? 
the crumbs which fall from our tables; but thit we 
are to give the best that we have to those who are 
needy. We have not stopped with giving money; we 


have given our sons «nd our daughters. We hare not 


kept the best at home; the best has been given, And 
I Lear witness, in regard to the young people of this 
congiegatlon, that they have, multitudes of th in, 
given their labors in the week, rising early, and sitliug 
up late, es great as those which have been sustaineJ b, 
the pastors in ordinary country churches. ind mv 
impression is, respecting the members of this chure2 
as a whole, that they have been devoted, diligs :t, 
faithful, and disinterested, and given a round of laben 
far greater than has appeared. It is not their desire 
that there should be any ostentatious statament of it: 
they Wait for their reward in the heavenly lind; bui 
my te:timouy i-, that the fruitfulness of this chureh, 
ita steady growth, its confirmed power, is owing more 
to its membersbip than toanyinstruction which’ has 
issued from the desk; and that the power of this 
church has been like the power ot a cathedral. Tae 
Spire may be lifted as far up in the air as you please, an 1 
take more of the first and last light of the sun in the 
morning and at night ; but itis the broad cathedral 
itself that stands on the ground which supports it. Tas 
spire may fall, and the bells may cease to chime, but 
still there willbe a temple below that will not go 
down. And this church has had its power, not in 
its pulpit, but in its whole living membership. 

I need not go into detail to show what the work of 
this church has been at large. It has not heldits hand 
back from any worthy movement, that [am awareof 
Foreign missions, home missions, and the preparation 
of men for the ministry, have received its sympathy 
and support. It has had a vital interest in the esta o- 
lishment of schools and colleges. Some of the most 
magnificent gifts of our era have come fron members 
of this church, in founding collezes and schools, and 
the work is still going on. Not all of it 13 known, 
Many are silently, without noise, building in their na- 
tive villages schools aud avademies, being themsel ves, 
I may say, patrons and architect; in good wor ss. 

Ishould not fail to mention the very great prudence 
and wisdom with which the affairs of this church have 
been conducted by the Board of Trustees. From the 
founding of the church, we have had the services of a 
body of men who have been eminent for their fidelity, 
their integrity, and their administrative wisdom. We 
have also been served, from year to year, by boards 
of deacons—and during the last three or four years 
deaconesses—with great fidelity; and a vast deal of 
labor has been pertormed by them gladly, though ob- 
scurely; and they have made their contributions to 
‘the welfare of the church in no small measure. 

Let me not forget, also to mention another labor of 
Icve—I refer to the service that has been rendered in 
this church by the ushers—men who have tagen a 
mcst disagreeable task upon themselves, ani who 
bave met unreasonable expectations and over-eager 
determinations on the part of others; and who have 
gene through years laboring on the Sabbatn-day in 
no mean measure forthe convenience of those who 
are permanent residents here, or who are occasion- 
ally with us—for although the pews of the church are 

rentca at large tums, the bespitality of its membars 
has become proverbial. The majority of the pew 
holcers occupy their pews but one part of the day, 
ard at night give them up of their own free will to 
strangers and others; and although every seat in this 
house has rezularly been made available, almost 
rever has complaint been made of crowding or of ia- 
convenience on the part of those who hid the man- 
agement of the pews. And the administration has not 
been easy ; uLreasonable reproaches have sometimes 
been heaped upon these ushers ; and they have pa- 
tientiy—many of them during a long seriss of years— 
eer ved in this humble capacity, doing great service 
indir: ctly to the cause of religion in our midst. 

Christian friends, the best part of this week of remi- 
nisccnce, and reunion, bas been that which will bear 
no recital. We have gathered together in the ac- 
customed place ; andit bas been a matter of pro- 
found gladness to me that the best meetings which 
we have held during this wesk have besn our prayer- 
meetings. Since the church was begun, the prayer- 
mec tingꝑs have been the best, the conference-meetings 
bave been the next best, and last, and relatively the 
least, have been the preaching-meetings. The life and 
power of the church have resided in these prayer and 
conference meetings. AndI repeat, that it has been a 
great gratification to me that this week those meet- 

ings which have transcended all others, and which 

have. been most blessed, bave been the morning 
prayer- meetings, the last of which will take place to- 
morrow at eight o'clock. 


] shall not draw out at any greater length this state~ 
went, whose substance is that the power of this church 
has been a living faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world; and that out of this simple, 


original, ard apostolic inspiration—the love of Goi 


and the love of man—has sprung all those labors, all 
these contributions, and all that history which have 
been developed bere in the last twenty-five years, 

{ bless God when I look back. I have lived my life; 
nud no man can take it from me. The mis akes that I 
heve reade—and thy are mauv- none know, so well as 
J. My incepacity and insufficiency none can feel so 
protourdly as I. I have never been able to develop. 
“ith satisfaction to myself, what seems to me the 
“barecter cf God and the love of Christ, that for ever 
beng above my head, inspiving aul mocking every en- 
dcavcr which I make to present them as they should 
be presented, And yet I have this witness: that for 
twenty-five years I have not withheld my strength, 
nd bave lsbored in simplicity and with sincerity of 
m.ctive for the honor of my God, and for the love that 
Il hear to you. end for theineradicable love that I bave 
for my country aud for the world. 

My time ie drawing near: but if I should fall to- 
morrow, Lhave lived I have seen this land rise up 
from its drunkenness ord its shame, I have sen tha 
Gig na principles of lib rty, whichhad well nich been 
turied, come, Lazarus, forth from the grave. 
Wat if, for the first few s'ens of the new lifs--yound 
hand and foot in grave clothes, and with a naokin 
about bis bead. staggering some what—it knew not how 
to find the rightful path? Our country is free; and it 
bes , leased God to give you aod me some part in the 
work of enfrarcbisement, and tho settlement of this 
Jend on the old foundation of truth aad justice ani 
ubiveteal liberty. 

I have lived through a quorterof a century, and had 
a free platform; and you have sustained me in speak- 
ing just what l thought to be true. You have never 
set Vilely believed anything because I said it; for you 
iave maintained opinions different from mins fro n 
the beginning totheend. You have permitted me to 
speak, and I have bad grac® given me to speak what 
seemed to me to be the truth—further than some of 
you who were cautious thought I should go, and slow-. 
er aud more tardily than some of you thought I should; 
but, eccording to you the rizht to follow the dictates 
of your own consciences, and claiming the same right 
r wyeelf, and holding my conscience subject to tho 
jun inaticu of God, I have done the best taat I knew 
bow to do. 

Iam admonished that the best of my years are pass- 
ed, asd that my eun will soon go down. Let it go 
down to-day, to-morrow, whenever it may please God. 
I will not ask for the lengthening out of one single 
day. I have lived a happy life. I have been a happy 
peetor. I have loved you, and been beloved by you. 
l bave seen your children come up aud walk in tue 
„ay of life. I have gone down with hundreds to see 
the framework laid in the dust, believing that the 
spirit was above. We bave come down together with- 
out a quarrel, without a break, and without a shaking 
of confidence, to this bleszed bour. And now, in these 
closing words which I address to you and to all who 
wko are present, join with me, not in self-gratuiation, 
nor in the inter change of compliments, but iu thanks- 
giving to Christ that has lc ved us, to the Spirit of Gol 
that bas inspired us, and to the dear Father that has 
kept us together in the one household of faith, beloved 
and loviug, thus far. 

Our bearts go out to-night to all those who are in 
different spheres of labor. We remember them. We 
send to them our memories to-night. We recail the 
boncred dead wo yet live. We are joined to them. 
Doubtless those who tang with us here are singiag to 
us from yonder sphere. They and we are one. If we 
still, in the providence of God, continue to dweii to 
gether in unity ard labor, Caristian brethren, may 
God giant tha the future shall be as the past has 
been, only yet more abundant in labor, in disinterest- 
eoness, and in concord based upon fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus Chiist; helping all, hindering none, and 
looking for the blessed appearance of Him who is our 
Life, and by whom we shall yet be crowned in the 
kingdom of his glory. 


SCENES IN HUNGARY.—No, 9, 
3 BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
DEBRECZIN. 


WAS aroused at the dawn of day in my sleep 

at the doctor's house by a wild, melansho'y horn, 

and the stamping of innumerable cattle. The city of 
Debreczin, it seems, stiil preserves some relics of that 
ancient holding of property, which preceded in many 
parts of Europe thefeudal system. The lands arount 
the town are common, and each citizen has an equal 
ebare, either tor agriculture or pasture. They com- 
bine. however. and send their cows and cattle for h 
under common herdsmen, dividing the pasture into 
four divisions for convenisnce. The wild note of the 
born was the summons to the different families. I 
know no tame animal so superb as the Hungarian ox; 
white and clean, with deep shoulder, a small head, of 
wonderful grace, a dark ex pressive eye, and large dark - 
fringed ears, and horns branching out sometimes three 
and a half or four feet in length. The front view of the 
animal is a very imposing one. These cattle are, 
however, generally thin, and, while they are the best 
draught oxen, the fiesh is not remarkable, and the milk 
of the cows, though very rich, is in small quantities. 


The breed is undoubtedly from Asia. The Hungariang 
ere more and more feeling the necessity of mingling it 
with fcreign breeds, or of introducing these, for milk 
am: flesh; but fine English breeds are very much tor- 
mented with the flies in Summer. The breeders faoline 
to the Dutch varieties. These white cattle over the 
plaine of Hungary and Transylvania are one of the 
features of the country. 

From w friend’s yard, came forth, besides the white 
cattle, a bia ceus-looking beast; black, with a hide like 
an elephant’s, heavy, cumbrous, the horns lying back 
on the shovlder; an animal you might expact to see 
in the of and looking extremely diffi- 
cult to mar age. 

I wae speaking of ent the next morning. Ach ja: 

wir haben sie sehr lich! We wre very fond of them— 
dic bueficl—the buffaloes. But they are ugly beasta— 
very hard to gc3 along with. They will lie down for 
two daysin the mud and water sometimes, and you 
eee nothing but their noses; and then they come out 
ud rusly like a locomotive.” But look at the cream,” 
said the lady with pride It was a pitcher filled for 
“morning coffee,” and looked like whippe# syllabub 
—fa most Celicious eompound. “We could not get 
along without them. You know the Turks brought 
them first to draw their artillery.” 
hate them!“ said a gentleman. “ They ruin your 
garden, and break your trees, and trample ow your 
flowers. And if you had a bull, you must shoot him 
in three years. They are hideous brutee.”’ 

The part of the country where they mest abound is 
Transylvania; they make very strong draught-oxen, 

The great heat still continues; the thermometer at 
eight o'clock shewing 90 degrees. One sees now the ad- 
vantage of these “crypt-houses,”’ built with arches 
and windows closed in the day; they retain the cool- 
ness of the night, and have space for air. 


Gros WARDEIM—My PrRIson. 


Your readers will pardon that I make of this portion 
of my. letter a somewhat personal narrative, as it re- 
lates to experiences which illustrate the condition of 
Huvgary after the Revolution. In the prison in which 
I wae suddenly thrown on suspicion of being an agent 
of tne Revolution, in 1851, was a prisoner for whem I 
felt a great affection—a calm, good man, with the air 
of one accustomed to endure—a preacher of the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary. He had spoken boldly 
for the liberty of his country during the Revolution, 
and was finally imprisoned and sentenced to eight 
ycars. When I saw him, his health seemed breaking 
down with the scurvy and the effects of his imprison- 
ment, but he never wavered in the least, though a con- 
fession and a request for liberty would have freed 
himatonce. He would not live in Hungary now, he 
eaid, if he could, to bea slave of Austria!“ Still he 
did long so much for a breath of free air and a. little 
work in the ground: that would make him well 
again, just to smell the earth!“ 

I was resolved one of my first visits in Hungary 
should be to this c‘erzgyman, aud that we would re- 
visit our old quarters together. I wrote to him and 
he met me at the station in Gros Wardein, threw-his 
arms around my neck and kissed me on both cheeks, 
took me to the carriage he had ready. and brought 
me to his parsonage, where a nice little flower-garden 
showed that his prison-lougings bai been gratified. I 
was placed iu the grand sitting-room, waich has a bed 
in the corner, under the especial charge of the house- 
keeper. 

It may be imagined how much we had to go over in 
these far-off experiences. What had become of the 
French revolutionist, who was suspected (and.justly) 
of baving murdered Latour, in the Vienna outbreak; 
* ho had been in every revolution of Europe since 
1830 

„Dead- died in prison!“ 

* Where is the beautiful young Countess Bianca 
Leliki who was sentenced there?“ 

In her prison-life the had shown wonderful courage 
and spirit. She was suspected of being in à conspir- 
acy with Kossuth and others to awake another revo- 
lution. I never was able to speak with her, but I used 
often to watch her walking on her lonely round, un- 
der the charge of two sentinels, and occasionally we 
exchanged messages through the Provost. She was 
afterwards sentenced to twenty years impvisonment; 
but, after six years. was pardoned. and soon after 
that released by a higher power from the sufferings 
of ecarth—her death hastened by the harsh treatment 
of the prison. She was a sister-in-law of the famous 
Count de Girandeau, who has written a work on Hun- 
gary, and from one of the leading families of Hun- 
gary. Such cases as these all through Hungary leave 
a lasting stigma on the very name of Austria, whose 
his‘ory bas been mainly a history of brutalizing op- 
pression and stupid, bigoted tyranny. When one sees 
all over this country the tombs or records of the best 
and bravest, sacrificed by Austrian brutality, and 
then regards the position of the Empire now, stripped 
of the Italian provinces it so Jong crushed, broken by 
the rival it hated, and compelled to recall to its own 
councils the men it outlawed—its first place of honor in 
Hungary held by a patriot it had executed in efigy— 
Andrassy—and in effe>t the empire merged in the peo- 
ple and couaotry it once trampled, one can well feel 

that the providence which never slumbers has at 
length overtaken the House of Hapsburg. But the 
lors to Hungary and to the Empire of the many bray 
and able men who were driven into exile or execu 


| can never be made up, and will be felt for years to 
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‘come by the now urited kingdom of Austria and 


Hungary. 

It will earily be understood that such men as my 
friend the clergyman, and thousands like him all over 
the land, can never forget or forgive. They are the 
irreconcilable enemies of the house of Hapsburg. 
They will have no personal“ or other union with it. 
They do not trust it, even when it brings the gift»” 
of constitution and freedom. They want none of it. 
Kossuth is of such. His long experience of fhe treach- 
ery, cruelty and barbarity of the rule of this House, 
leads him to stand by his early pledge, and never to 
forgive or to be reconciled with Austria, while a Haps- 
burg rules it. But, much as we may sympathize 
with this feeling, we are to remember that statesman- 
ship has no regard for feelings, and must aim, uot at 
the very best, but at the best thing practicable. How- 
ever, politics I will discuss later. 

Among other memorials of the prison, my friend 
had preserved a pathetic little outline drawing, made 
by the Countess, of herself, gazing out of the window 
at thedistent bills, and of the bare cell with its few 
articles of furniture, an open book and a bunch cf 
flowers. The flaure—its back toward us—has some- 
thing indescribably sad and weary init, as of a pris- 
oner long heart-broken, and sighing for wings to fly 
away and be at rest.“ He preserves it as a holy relic. 

After a good dinner at the parsouage, in which our 
worthy pastcr showed his usual ab:snt-mindedness 
by eerving brandy to the guests instead of light wine, 
creating a cry of dismay from them, the whole party 
—all of them flery Radicals—sallied out with us to see 
our old prison. Among them was the gentleman at 
Whose bcuse I was arrested when at dinner, and who 
recalled the sudden and ominous appearance of the 
gens d’armcs and of the Commissary of Police, and 
the politeness of the officer, and our own coolness as 
we finished eur coffee and cigars after dinner. 

We drove—a merry party—under the old archway 
of the fortress, where, I remember so well, my own 
heart eank within me as I entered it, twenty years 
ago, and it seemed as if there, a stranger and un- 
known, I should be left to spend the remainder of my 
days in its gloomy cells. I saw again the old walk in 
the court where we had our daily exercise between the 
sentinels, until the sharp Einriicken! of the Provost 
brought us in. I could recall the burning words of 
bate and defiance of Austria from peasent and noble 
in those prison-walls—a hate which Jong imprison- 
ment and approaching death did not quench. I re- 
membered the graceful figure of the Countess, and 
the sweet, calm face of the clergyman, and turned to 
him to see whether the expression was still there, but 
he and the Radicals were joking with the officers 
about the change in times. We went to the old cell 
and I looked out again at the window, where I had 
watched the distant bills with such intense longings 
for liberty, and such faint hopes of ever obtaining it. 
I recalled the long taiks with the prisoners of hoped- 
for revolutions, conspiracies and wars which should 
free Hungary. The building was the same (indeed it 
had been a fortress in the time of the Turks), the ram- 
parts were there, the old cells and dungeons which had 
quenched so mary manly spirits, the court-yard 
which had been sprinkled with so much heroic blood 
all this looked natural as of old; but another age 
bad come. The castle was a barrack, the soldiers 
were Hungarians, our merry party talked what re- 
publicanism they pleased, the ramparts were crumb- 
ling, steam-mills were puffing near the outworks, and 
the air was full of freedom and modern ideas and 
modern improvem ents. 

So may all the buildings of oppression change, and 
the new era begin! 

Gros WARDEIN, Aug. 4, 1872. 
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THE CATHOLIC REL IN ER. 
¥ 


BY A BERLINER RESIDENT. 


HE Old Catholic” movement in Germany is 

in danger of being stranded by falling between 
two seas. It is not a forward movement, and there- 
fore does notsweep on with the tide of modern events, 
and in appealing to the past, it does not go back far 
enough to gain impetus for the course which its load- 
ers have marked out. The late Congress at Cologne 
showed that the movement has in it mind, learning, 
dignity, wisdom, moral worth, and a high tone of 
Christian feeling. The names of Dr. Dillinger, Pro- 
fessors Schulte, Maasen, Friedrick, and others, would 
give character to any cause which they should 
espouse; and the presence of 20 many cultivated and 
influential men—really the flower of the German 
Church,—in the body of 400 delegates, and of Profeasor 
Bluntschli, President of the Germun Protestant Union, 
Father Hyacinthe, the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln, 
and others of eminence in Protestant churches, 
among the guests, was testimony to the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities of the movement. Yet it can- 
not be disguised that, up to this day, Old Catholicism 
has not taken hold upon the body of the German peo- 


ple: and as it failed to do this at the outset, it Would 


seem that the time tor a popular following of Dali a- 
ger and his school had gone by. To move the people 
Strongly there must either be a question of Reform, 
made urgent by abuses that are seen and felt; or a 
Revival that takes hold upon the inner springs of 
spiritual life; of a Revolution against oppressions 


longer te be endured. But the Old Catholic” move- 


ment has none of these elements of popular power, 


It claims to represent the Catholic Church in its in- 
t« grity as it was down to the year 1870, and contents 
itself with a protest against the issues of the Vatican 
Council, and especially the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility; and this protest is put forth not so much upon 
grcunds of Scripture and reason, as upon historical 
and dogmatic grounds within the pale of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Moreover, it goes about in circuit- 
ous ways to borrow Episcopal sanction, making the 
apostolical succession through Catholic bishops essen- 
tial to the preservation of its own existence. Hence 
the people look upon it as an affair rather of scho'ars 
and theologians than of common practical life. To be 
sure, the reputation of the speakers, a feeling of curi- 
ority, and an element of local partisan strife, drew 
together three and four thousand people at the publis 
meetings held during the session of the Congress; but 
thia ia not a decisive test of the popularity of the cause. 

The clear and sharp programme of the Cougress 
given in an editorial of the Christian Union for Sep- 
tember lltb, leaves little to be added as to the scops 
and spirit of the meeting, which, indeed, hardly came 
up to the reasonable anticipations of that article. The 
method of such assemblies in Germany is, that essays 


by prominent members upon pre-assigned topics are 


read as au order of the day. Each paper commonly 
closes with suggestions, declarations, or resolutions, 
which are debated and passed upon by the assembly; 
but often these conclusions or recommendations; are 
as ambiguous as the platform of a political convention 
in the United Statee. The practical results of tie 
Congress were more negative than positive. The 
leaders bad evidently set before them as a primary 
object the formal establishment of the Church throagh 
the institution of a bishop and his recognition by the 
civil government as a representative Catholic. The 
revision of dogmas, changes in worship, and even re- 
forms of administration, were pretty much laid over, 
to await the result of measures for official recognition. 
There were radical members of the Congress who 
would bave abolished the celibacy of the clergy and 
oral confession; and many telling things were said of 
the abuses and corruptions arising from these two 
practices; but it was not deemed wise as yet to com- 
mit the movement fully against either. A compulsory 
civil contract of marriage was advocated, as likely to 
secure the Old Catholics against defections through 
matrimonial alliances with adherents of the Romish 
Church. Sundry fees for masses, etc., were abolished, 
and this reform will of course find favor with the 
people. 

There was a very interesting discussion upon Chris- 
tian union, and the question whether the Old Catholic 
platform might serve for the fusion of many churches, 
The epirit of this discussion was admirable, showing 
that true catholicity which rises above all sects and 
forms, and unites all believers in the one Church of 
Christ. But the favorite scheme of some to secure 
unity by a return to the basis of the early councils 
was prcnounced impracticable; and ths general feel- 
ing was that unity must come, not through form: but 
in the spirit; not by compulsion but through freedom; 
not by one nation or one confession coming over to 
another, but through the practical recognition of a 
true faith wherever found, and the admission that no 
one church possesses the absolute truth, but that in all 
Confessions truth exists in relative proportions. For 
the present, the Old Catholics will put forth no new 
symbol; they even tacitly retam the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception; and, in ths end, ina religious 
point of view, their movement can result only in the 
creation of a new sect. 

Its chief significance just now is political—as a lever 
against Ultramontanism in Germany. A French offic- 
ial journal indeed brands it as an accomplice of Bis- 
marck’s scheme for Prussianizing Germany, and hence- 
forth giving law to Christendom, not from Rome, but 
from Berlin. Scme of thespeakers in the Congress did 
not hesitate to say that, if the government would re- 
cogpnize the Old Catholics as representing the Catholic 
Church in preference to the Church of Rome, and 
would grant a dotation to their Bishops, and seoure to 
them atleast a joint interest in Catholic Church prop- 
erty, then a majority of the priests would come over 
to the movement, and the people would follow the 
priests. A strong pressure will be brought to bear upon 
the government of Pruseia to secure this concession. 


But it is doubtful whether such a responsibility will be 


assumed by the government, at a moment when the 
tendency of the Liberal party is more and more pro- 
nounced for the separation of Church and State, and 
the policy of Bismarck is in the same direction. Should 
the relations of Church and State remain as they are, 
and the. Pope insist in his political interference in Ger- 
man affairs, the Prussian government may be driven 
in self-defense to adopt the Old Catholics as the true 
Catholic Church, to be recognized and sustained, even 
to the exclusion of the Papal clergy—thus creating a 
German-Catholic Church in place of the Church of 
Rome. But even in that event, Rome would contrive 
to keep a footing for perpetual strife; and to deprive 
her clergy of their temporalities might not prove 
effectual for separating them from their allegiance to 
the Pope. 

Just now the Bishop of Ermland takes joyfully the 
spoiling of his goods. The penalty of deprivation, 
hinted at in my last, is now openly declared to take 
effect from October 1, but the Prussian Parliament 
will probably pass a stringent measure against the 
abuse of ecclesiastical powers and possessions. This 
action is based on two grounds: first, inasmuch us the 
assent of the government is required for the institu- 


tic n of a bishop, and his revenues are derived at least 
ir part from State dotations, be must be regarded as a 
t‘rvant of the State, and bound to comply with its 
li ws. And secondly, a law, dating from Frederic the 
( reat, declares that no church censure affecting one's 
c: vil rights and dignities shall be proclaimed without 
the approval of the Government. The Bishop of Erm- 
land having excommunicated two officers of the gov- 
ernment for iulfilling a law of the State, and refusiag 
to withdraw the censure, is now deprived of the State 
revenues appertaining to his see. But the Bishop takes 
refuge under a later provision of the Constitu'ion, which 
declares that no church censure shall in any wise affect 
civil rights and privileges, and therefore he has not 
transcended his powers as a bishop of the church! 
Almost simultaneously with the meeting of the Old 
Catholics at Cologne, the Roman Catholic Bishops held 
a conference in Fulda. Their consultations were pri- 
vate, but it is now openly given out that they agreed 
unanimously to stand by the Bishop of Ermland in all 
his positions, and to rally the clergy and the people of 
the church against the Jesuit law, and all the recent 
measures of the State in church affairs, as contrary to 
the Constitutions of Prussia and of the Empire. If the 
Pastoral Letter of the bishops shall contain the “ bold 
and energetic’’ assau)t upon the State, which is fore- 
shadowed, perhaps the Government will take them at 
their word, and assign their temporalities to the Old 
Catholics. In this mixed state of things it is not safe 
to prophesy, but the Christian Union shall be prompt- 
ly advised of every phase in this struggle so moment- 
ous to the peace of Europe, and to the future of Chris- 
tendoin. 
Brut, Oct. 1. 1872. 


In an article upon the Mormons which we lately 
publisbed, the writer, in illustrating the borrowing of 
usages from various sects, stated that Campbellites 
desire frequent baptisms.“ A Western correspondent 
writes to us to correct this statement. He states that 
the Disciples’’—the name which this large and re- 
spectable denomination prefers, and which wealways 
intend to apply to it—give no countenance whatever 
to the repetition of the riteof baptism. We cheerfully 
give place to this correction, not doubting its sub- 
stantial correctness. 


— — — 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Teacher contrasts 

the time spent daily in school work in the German 
Real echools with the study hours of American schools, 
and claims that we can never successfully compete with 
that or any other prominent class of European schools 
until a complete revolution shall have been effected in 
our notions of how much mental labor a child is able 
healthfully to undergo. “ One of the prime forces for 
the production of the German superiority,” he says, 
“ia an amount of daily work on the part of the schol- 
ars at which the youth in our American free schools 
would stand appalled! Yes,and their parents and 
teachers too!“ Forty hours a week he finds to be the 
average time spent there in “good solid task-work.”’ 
The time actually devoted to study and recitation in 
our schools he estimates at not over twenty-three 
hours a week. The proportion is as twenty-three to 
forty; the results must correspond: therefore, it is use- 
less to discuss the merits of German schools; folly to 
emulate them. 

“We cannot compete with them—that is, with t 
of them which give character and repute to the —— 
The attem pt is preposterous, American human nature 
is prodigious in energy and fertile in resources; but 
there are no contrivances possible to enable the brains 
of American children to accomplish the work whi m 
leads to results so glorious in Germany, in half the time 
that il takes German brains to do it. Let us be con- 
tent, therefore, to Moe, — second place. Let us be 
satisfied to boast in the future, as we have boasted to 
ecstacy in the past, over second-rate schools; as twen- 
ty-tbree is to forty—that settles the question, without 
another word.”’ 

Sadly deploring the disappointment of earnest 
educators in their efforts te produce model schools be- 
cause of the impossibility of accomplishing this ideal 
under present limitations.“ he closes with this appeal: 
“Shall our children be made to give more time to their 
studies, or shall we content ourselves, as heretofore, 
with second-rate schools!“ 

Curiously the same number of the Teacher contains 
an editorial paragraph which implies that “ the model 
schools of the world“ do not impress every body as be- 
ing quite so worthy of imitation in all respects as our 
enthusiastic friend would have us believe. It is true 
that the intelligent German soldiery did not show in 
their last campaign any sign that their schooling had 
grievously impaired their natural powers—save, per- 
haps, their vision, in which an unprecedented number 
found need of the assistance of art; still that does not 
disprove the charge which Germans are making, that 
the schools as now conducted are telling seriously upon 
the health of the growing generation. The note runs 
thus: 

“A German physician kas just come to the conolu- 
sion that children have bodies. The statistics which 
he has gathered, if they tell the truth, are a terrible 
warning against the over-stimulating of the minds of 
the young. One- third of the children in Neufcha 
Switzerland, and in Darmstadt, he found were subj 
to the sick-headache. Seventeen pe cent. of the ten 
thousand scholars in and near the capital of Silesia 


were near-sighted. Curved spines and pulmonary dis- 
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eases, caused by imperfect ventilation and 
dust, were frequent Here is a lesson for us. e 
amount of injury done to the child, directly and iadi- 
rectly, to mind spd ys 0 our schools is alarming. 
Teachers sre not — indeed, rarely are 
they. But committees, who shape the instruction and 
apportion the time, are generally thesinners. Ignoraut 

of the philosophy of education, the laws of growth, 
they gauge the teacher, not by the influence he — 
but the number of minutes spent in driving know- 
ledge into memories already over-full. Quantity is 
the thing desired, not quality. Children in the fields 
till the age of seven, then at their school tasks but four 
bours out of twenty four—that will be the golden age 
of childhood. God speed the happy day!“ 


BOOKS. 


The Days of Jezebel: An Historical Drama. By 

Peter Bayne. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1872. 

Mr. Bayne is favorably known as an essayist in bio- 
grapby and criticism; and this drama, though not 
without passages of high poetic merit, is essentially a 
sketch of the character of Jezebel. It might have 
gained in power by being at once more concentrated 
and more comprehensive in its treatment of her. It 
leaves out a part of her life which, under imaginative 
treatment, might have thrown some light upon the 
rest—we mean the period between the death of Naboth 
and her own terrible fats; while, on the other hand, 
the last act is almost entirely occupied with a long 
monologue, in which Elijah relates to Naboth, before 
the public accusation of the latter, the events of the 
fligbt to Horeb and the vision upon the mount. We feel, 
by the way, that, in causing Elijah to foresee in that 
vision the coming of Christ, as typified by the still, 
small voice, the poet has spiritualized too far the sim- 
ple meaning of the Scripture narrative, which obvious- 
ly refers to the immediate condition and prospects of 
the cause of the true religion in Israel. Aside from 
this point, the words of Elijah in the drama, and the 
descriptions of his deeds, are finely conceived, from the 
standpoint of a biographer, not of a poet. The start- 
ling abruptness with which the figure of the Prophet of 
Fire appt ars and disappears in the sacred story, is lost 
under the mass of eloquence in which he indu'ges; 
and the deep mystery of his mission and power is 
weakened by his own explanations. His part in the 
druma is a sort of magnificent lecture on Elijah by 
himeelf, with running comments by other characters. 

The character of Jezebel is treated in a somewhat 
similar way, with this great advantage, that the hints 
given in tbe Bible, together with probabilities from 
profane history, are combined into a picture of great 
interest and power, not a mere copy in weak colors of 
a bold sketch of inspiration. All Elijah's talk about 
himself invests him with no new human attributes; he 
becomes but a paraphrase of the prophet we knew be- 
fore: but Jezebel we did not know; and we listen to 
her side of the story with curiosity and some sympa- 
thy. She appears as a proud, ambitious queen, inherit- 
ing from her royal Sidonian father and from her edu- 
cation a love of poetry and art; a passionate devotion 
to the religion of Baal and Ashtaroth, as the creed of 
light, beauty, and joy; a vague willingness to worship 
other gods also, such as the deities of the Greeks, sung 
in Homer, or of the many nations linked by commerce 
with Tyre and Sidon, and even Jehovah, 

the petty god 
Of some low-terraced hills aud craggy vales 
Between the Jordan and the sea,” 


whom she is ready to recognize among the rest, scorn- 
ing naught that makes its dwelling in a human heart.” 
But the Hebrew devotion to Jehovah, with denial of 
the power, if not altogether of the existences, of other 
gods, both offends her philosophy and threatens to 
thwart her far-reaching plans of alliance with her fa- 
ther’s kingdom against the historic foesof Israel. She 
continually praises in these respects the wisdom of 
Solomon, who built his empire upon internal tolera- 
tion and external amity toward nations of other reli- 
gions ; who serenely wished 
That every man of every nation round 

Who visited Mount Zion there should find 

An altar to his country’s gods, and thus, 

With friendly gods above and friendly men 

_Below, the broad green earth might smile in peace 
Uptoa smiling, azure firmament.” 


Toward the rebel fanatics who interfere with her 
plan, and foment treason against her house, she 
shows the unscrupulous spirit of her father, not the 
vacillating weakness of her husband. Like Lady Ma> 
beth in fiction, and Catherine of France in fact, she 
devises, impels,and acts, where her public associate can 
but wickedly desire. Her imperious resolution is deep- 
ened by opposition into hate. When she orders the 
massacre of the prophets, she is rather coldly cruel 
than passionate; but in Naboth sae finds an incarna- 
tion of the obstinate spirit of the Hebrews, aud the 
manner of his destruction she plans with the ingenuity 
of malice and the fury of revenge. 

In the last scene, Elijah appears before the royal 
pair as they are absorbed in designing new schemes of 
landscape gardening, made possible by the acquisition 
of the coveted vineyard. The queen condesdends 
(which is strange) to argue with the prophet and de- 
fend her course; and the prophet condescends (which 
is atranger) to answer her at length, and explain to her 
the defec's of Solomon’s administration. Finally, he 
pronounces the curse upon her; she flies at him with a 
dagger; he disappears; and she, undaunted, addresses 
these final words to her trembling spouse: 

„Well: Good, my lord the king, 


Tour knees still knock together? Pr'ythee look 


A littlelike a man. How I despise thee!” 


This picture of the days of Jezebel is filled up with 
some admirable sketches of minor persons, such as the 
ignorant and timid widow of Zarepta, the time-serv- 
ing elders of Jezreel, and the indolent but thoughtful 
Jonah. We have only space to say, in conclusion, that 
the diction of the poem is fluent and forcible, that it 
abounds in picturesque and appropriate imagery, and 
that the prose introduction is, to us, as interesting as 
any other part of the book. 


The Castle of the Three Mysteries: an Historical 
Romance of the Seventeenth Century. Translatei 


from the Italian by Edward W. Dawson. New 


Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. 1872. 


This little volume is a free version of a story which, 
as the translator assures us, had an immense sale in 
Italy just previous to the occupation of Rome by Vio- 
tor Emanuel. It is declared to have a historical basis 
—which may well be the case, so far as the long in- 
carceration, torture, and final death by auto-da-fe of 
the unbappy hero and heroine are concerned. As for 
the details of love and intrigue which form the acose- 
sories of the painful tale, they are doubtlees part of 
the romance and not of the history, though they are, 
alas! appropriate enough tothegloomy period in which 
the former is laid. The perusal of the book is nota 
pleasant business, and only profitable so far as it may 
be needed to deepen our horror at the crimes of big- 
otry and irresponsible power. Asa passionate indict- 
ment of the Inquisition, and of those who are alleged 
to cherish the same spirit still, it may have effected, 
before Victor Emanuel entered Rome, a righteous 
pepular wrath which, we trust, need not be aroused 
again. 


Robert Ainsleigh, by M. E. Braddon (Philadel- 
phia), isa story of somewhat different character from 
those of the same author which have precededit. Miss 
Braddon has not heretofore, so far as we are aware, 
entered the field of historical romance; but in this 
work she has intertwined the varied fortunes of her 
hero with the marvelous career of Clive and his com- 
patriots in Bengal, and surrounded her narrative with 
pictures of society in London under the Hanoverian 
dynasty at the close of the eighteenth century. Tae 
plot of the story is not complicated, though it abounds 
in startling evente, and carries the hero and heroines 
through vicissitudes of fortune sufficient to satisfy the 
souls of such readers as may be above or beneath the 
enjoyment of the bigher literary qualities of the 
book. We must confess that, although the Indian epi- 
sode contains many passages of interest and dramatic 
power, such as the description of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta and the battle of the grove of Plassy, a 
great deal of itis rather heavy reading, being over- 
weighted with barbarous names and details. But 
after rushing through them once for the story, one 
may turn back at leisure and derive from these chap- 
ters a vivid notion of the splendid audacity, magnifi- 
cent ambition, and unscrupulous intrigue by which 
the English conquest of India was effected. 


We have received from Messrs. E. J. Hale & 
Son, 17 Murray St., two numbers of a Cyclopedia of 
the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens, compiled aud 
alphabetically arranged by F. G. De Fontaine. They 
are very neatly executed on tinted paper, and the 
series will be completed in six semi-monthly numbers, 
making a handsome octavo volume. The contents 
form a sort of Gems or Beauties“ of the works of the 
great novelist, on a larger scale and better executed 
than those nuisances generally are, but part ik ng 
somewhat of the unsatisfactoriness that must attend 
all disjecta membra of compositions that depend on 
continuity for much of theirinterest. Yet everything 
that leads us back to Dickens—few need any forward 
leading in that direction—is welcome. A great many 
people will want this book. Ths people who quote 
Dickens cannot afford to be without it; and te the 
people who love him, it will perform one of the most 
useſul of its offices, as what Willis used to oalla 
„ take-downable' book, to awaken pleasant reminis- 
cences of what once afforded the keenest delizht. 


The Carletons are out again with Josh Billings’ 
Farmers’ Alminaz, as he chooses to term it; a peri- 
odical brochure which is exactly as funny as ever, but 
nota bit funnier. About the dreariest thin z in this 
world of sin and sorrow is one of these periodical is- 
sues of pre-ordained and marketed wit; and when its 
smartness is couched in elaborately unnatural mis- 
spelling, the dreariness is intensifisd. The wonder is 
that a mind as capable of real wit as that of “Josh 
Billings ’’ could condescend to utter so much rubbish. 
The neatly-turned maxim, Money well spent is well 
invested,” gains nothing in truth or point by spelling 
is withaz. Here, however, are a few of the best of 
these sayings, given in the author's chosen orthog- 
ru phy: 

“One ov the most reliable prophets i kno ov, iz an 
old hen, for don't enny egg, un after 


29 dee kream; we want it a leetle at 


time, often. 
“ Sin in the soul iz like a sliver in the flesh; mortifi- 
‘Most enny iz thematral way Ay A git rid 
ey can 
kan, but o play the phool success a0 


aint nothing that iz a sure kure for 
butt known a seckond 


turn, just fer the fun ov 
— 


My Health, by F. C. Burnand (Roberts Bros., 
Boston, 1872), is a new triſle from the author ef Happy 
Thoughts, Out of Town, etc. This oneis perhaps the 
best of the series. The rather slender vein of humor 
whieh runs through them all seems to consist chiefly 
in the natve confession of all the trivial embarrass. 
ments and devices which ocour to the hero in various 
social situations, the laying bare of the trains of 
thought which precede or attend in his mind even the 
most conventional speeches and actions. It is the 
sort of thing that gets funrier as you go on.“ and in 
our case it has confcrred a good deal of quiet amuse- 
ment, though little occasion for laughter. As a mild 
satire upon society, particularly English society, My 
Health, like Mr. Burnand’s previous books, is likely 
to prove very successful. 


NEW MUSIC. 


—We have received from Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York, the following publi- 
cations:—The Streamlet, Etude, by Pasher, Puck, 
Galop Brilliant, by Schloesser, Menuett von Beet- 
hoven, arranged by F. Krugg, being three fumbers 
of a very admirable collection of this house, entitled, 
“The Universal Library of Brilliant Gems; Grand 
Fantasia on Pleyel’s Hymn, by Homer N. Bartlett, 
an elaborate and artistic composition; Empire City 
Waltzes, by tbe eminent composer, Franz Abt; Acad- 
emic Citizen’s Waltzes, by the electric Strauss; Japanese 
Galop (as performed by Theo. Thomas’ orchestra), by 
Alfred H. Pease; May Dance Polka, by L. J. Hollentu;; 
The Strauss Galop, by Henry B. Hart; Quick Transit 
Galop, by D. Frank Tully; and a series of most excel- 
lent and progressive Etudes for the piano, with special 
reference to the acquirement of a perfect execution 
and a brilliant etyle, with complete fingering, by A. 
Loeschorn. 

Sacred.—A complete and beautiful Morning Service, 
in B flat mejor, for the Episcopal Church, by Albert 
W. Berg, the distinguished organist of Zion Churoh, 
in this city; also a fine Morning Service in F, by 
Alfred H. Pease, and seven selections from the new 
Hymnal, set to music by J. R. Thomas. 

Songs.—Dream of Angels, Little One, and On'y to 
Meet in a Dream of Delight, by Franz Abt; Break, 
Break (Tennyeon), by John Blockley; Once Again, 
ballad, by Arthur S. Sullivan; Anita, the Chieftain’s 
Wife, by Brinley Richards; J saw thee weep (Byron), 
by Jobn Wiegand; Thy Name, Rosa Clare, Angel at 
the Window (as sung by Mr. George Simpson), all 
three by Berthold Tours; Not Dead, but Sleepeth, by 
A. J. Abbey; Blessed Home, by James Ernest Per- 
ring; Falling Leaves, melody by Julius E. Muller, 
arranged by Albert W. Berg; The Return, (answer to 
Waiting,) by Henry Millard; Thinking of Home (Geo. 
C. Cooper), by Frank Wood; Oh, Sweet be thy Repose 
(Cooper), by J. R. Thomas; Water Ballad (Coleridge), 
by I. L Rice; The Heart-Harp, adapted to a favorite 
melody of Geo. Wm. Warren’s by George H. Briggs; 
Mirage (The Hope I dreamed of was a Dream)—Rosetti 
—by Karl Reden, and his vocal duets, J heard a Voice, 
Ko., and The Sister’s Birthday, by the calebrated song- 
writer, Stephen Glover. 

Of making music there is no end, and much that is 
ist ued will not bear the test of close examination. Of 
all the list we have given there is not one that will 
nct please some tastes, and the greater part are very 
«enjoyable, and will repay both the instrumental and 
vocal performer. We regret that our space prevents 
a more extended notice of those whose merits ought 
cot to be disposed of in a single line. We can scaroely 
do more than direct the attention of musicians to the 
rew issues, and leave them to make their selection ac- 
cording to their respective tastes. 

—From C. H. Ditson & Co., New York, we have 
The Pilgrim’s Harp, a very cheap, convenient. and 
comprehensive hand-book of Sacred Song, whose 
object is to meet all ordinery demands of Sodial 
Worship and Congregational Singing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Price’ 
ICR & FITZGE 
Franz Thim nish Seif-Ta 


2 
Clarence J. * Recitations, Pathetic.” 
HBITTAKER, New York. 
John M. Leavitt, 


Hymns to Our King 
A.D. F. RANDOLPH, New York, 
William 8. Plumer, D.D., „Commentary on Hebrews.” 
J. W. 8CHERMERHORN & Co., New Vork. 
Frank G. Johpron, M. . ** Natural Philosophy.” 
U. C. Burnapand Dr. W. J. — 0 — — os 


&B 
Charles Nordhof,, California: RY, Book for Travelers 
n 
Anthony Trollope, The * Diamonds.“ 


hilip Phillip 80 Lite.“ 
— Illustrated Almanac for 1873. 


— 
88 8 


D & MEAD, New York. 
The Rev. T. M. Hopkig . Second Adventism in the Light 


of Jewi tory.”’ 
Illustrated Lesson —— 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Mrs. Robert OReilly. The Doll World — vols. 100 
Mary Healy, A Summer's Roman 


JAS. R. OsGooD Bowen. 
Walter Smith, Art Education, tic dustrial." 60 
— 


Wor f the Rev. 2 — rt Murray Mocheyne. 300 
s of the 
Author of“ Wide. Worle “ Tradin 
Author ot Win and — “Who * 
N Co., New York. 


D. AP 
Rudolf W D boek fCh 
as 0 emical Technology.“ 


“Tow 19 
Louis Figuier « The Veae World.” 


N 
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BUGINESS NOTICES. 


MUSIC, 


Tun Hisrory or 4 Gunar 

hundred and fitty-four, the origi- 
nal incorporators of the WILSON SEWLNG Ma- 
CHINE COMPANY emberked in the manufac- 
ture of — Machines, and from that time 
to the pre sent, their time, talent, energy aud 
capital ave = First 


Class 
tendiug their efforts. N * their et 
aim to produce a Shuttle or k-Stitch Ma- 
chine that should be simple to handle, durabie 
as steel and fron could make it, with 5 anitunit- 
ed capacity, unexcellea by any other machine, 
regardless of name or price, and withal to 
confine the price within the reaca of all class- 
es of people; and success has crowned their 
efforts in the production of the celebrated 
ILSON UNDER-FEED SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINES, Which combine all the Elegance, Sum- 
plicity, Durability and Strength possible ror 
any sewing machine to attain. and they are 
the Firet and Only First-Class moderate priced 
machines — in the market. Salesroom at 


70 Groadw Mew and in all other cit- 
jes in the U. U. Company want agents in 
country tow 4 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting of 
the American Midsionary Association will be 
Wis., commencing on Wed- 

3o'clock, P.M. The ser- 
mon will be preached by * . Edward P. Good- 


. of Chi 
Gen. 0. 0. — Kev, E. P. 1— 


Chi 
Terry, of St. Paul, —— J. V. Far- 
well, of Chicago, who are it familar, by re- 
cent examination, with the work among the 
Freedmen, Indians, or Chinese, have been in- 
vited, and are expected to address the meeting. 
Churches contributing to the funds of the 


Association are specially invited to be present 
by pastor and delegate. Hospitalities will ee 
extended on ap 


1 by letter to Rev. T 
BAWIN, Jr., e, W 


Somes of the Gret-class | grocers in C.ncinnati 
testify as follows: 

We are se ling ' he Halford Sauce to our best 
Rani, trade, and the customers approve it 
B. CA A & SON 
0. 31 Fifth St., between Main and Walnut. 


You may send us six cases of the Halford— 
itisa first-class article, and gives universal 
satisfaction. Jos. R. PEEBLES’ SONs, 

Corner Fit Fifth and Race Streets. 


FACTS FOR THE Lapres.—Mrs. E. K. Sarma- 
m. La Sueur, Minn., has tried many ma- 
ines and found none to compare with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, which she has 
used seven years without repairs, earning 
about $20 a week, and — 2 1— 
See the new Improvemen 
titch Ripper. 


UNLIKEall other first-class sewing machines 
the Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing 
Machine, even when in constant use, is not 
injurious to women.—From Reasons £ 2 
chasing a Willcor & G Sewing ine. 
668 Broadway, N. . 


IIr's ALL OVER the land, and is doing its work 
on soiled paint, windows, floors, and on tar- 
nished 2 tin, brass and copper wares. 
We mean E. jeer has it. Sapolio. Ask for 
it. Your grocer 


8 Par. BOLSTER SPRING Bep Bor- 
.—— superior to all others. Send for 
lar—-820 Seventh Avenue. 


Apvicr.—Send for fre free Price List. Jones’ 

Scale Works, Binghamton, N. v. 

— — 
LEGANT BONNETS made to order, 
sentanywhere 72 — r one-third less than 

illicers c 41 Bho ping or orders anes. Fine 
eolered red and bi lack Send for ic- 

4314, N Y. City. 


HE ORIGINAL 6500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 

, embrace some of the best 8.8. 8. 

a to the 


hers, Boston. 
DAY &CO.. — H. — es free. 


KH. T. ANTHONY S CO., 591 Broad- 

* way Opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 

ns & Views, 

— ALBUMS AND 

Bs. Photo-Lantern ides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic M?'rriais. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
——ͤ—ũ— 


Vertical — Be Ita, and Single Apartments 
d water conveniences 


Billiard LEWIS NICE & BON, Proprietors. 


NM. C. C. THOMSON 
t! 


OMSON N. 38 22 th Ave. 


Ss BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
CHING, $10. Sent by express to any address, 


WITH SEWING MACHINE OOMPANY 
0. 2% West Broadkay, New York. 


—— 


—— 
— 


CRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG 
BOOK.—New, enlarsed and improved edition 
of this valuable boek just published, 
rect measurements for soantling, boards, 22 
Cubical contents o 


eaw- — rule, 

Square and reund timber, staves and d 

Deltas. Capacity of cisterns, wood tab! pabtes 0 
board, tables, 


wages, eto. 
most valuable and popular book ever 
on copies have n sold 


182 ar bookseller for the new edition of 1872, or 
will send one one for % cents, post- 
FISHER, P.O. Box 238, N. v. 


HE “ POULTRY WORLD.” Devoted 
exclusivel 2 . Splendidly tllustrated. 


Mon yeas. | 10 certs ate Sor Conn. 
— New ILLUeTRAT 


prepaid for #0 cente. 
WOLFF, 


CITECKERT & 


Ge. man Booksellers and Importers, 
THROLOGY A SPECIALTY, 


CHEAP 


PIAN O.FORTE CLASSICS, 


Bach's 48 Preludes ond Pagues ( colo 
Beethoven's Thirty-eight 2 18 3 00 
E———-—-—y 
Nottur nos 1 
ur rkas eee ee eee ee 1 
oder or Worte (8 
Boeks) folio bound..... 
s Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 20 
Mendelssohn's Plano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, vols., each 5 30 
Mendelssohn's do. do., octavo, vols... 360 
Schuberts Ten Sonatas. 1 80 50 
Dan completo 75 
90 — 1s 
1 2530 
Weber's Complete Piano-furte Works. 175 3000 
s Album, containing forty- 00 


Schumann's 12 Scenes, nine Easy 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
— NURSERY Sat to Music 
ELLIOTT, 65 — — 
A by the Brothers Dalziel. r Boards, 
eng Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt — $2.50." 


FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE STANDARD IN THE VAN 


AH other Church Music Books, of whatever de- 
gree 0 of — are respectfully lavited to fall 


THE STANDARD! 


Our!|New COLLECTION OF MUSIC 
CONVENTIONS and SINGING 8CHOO It cannot 
be exceHed in quality, and intends to lead in cir- 
culation. 

SOME OF THE MERITS.—Short * Abun- 
dant material, Secular ice. 
Excellent set of Metrical Tunes, 2 

not —@ great ad van 
good collection 17 Anthems, Set 
com ers, Messrs. L. O. KM ERSON, of Boston, 

aR PALMER, of Chicago, are perhaps the 
— men of their time “in eda 
to the wants o 


th ta of the — 
Specimen copies sent, for 
for $1.4. 


A Perfect Success! le 
pace with the demand! Ditson 4 Co.'s 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


BY JOHANN STRAUSS! 


tise full sheet music 
size}, with th the STRAUSS MUSIC, Walts- 
lles, — including those 1 


formed In * —— the direction o 


at oo 
4 ut nt 840.00 00 worth of music are included in the 
Gems” wae are, however, sold for the dimin- 


utive 
4 iS $3.00 in Cloth. Sent, post-paid, for 
the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & OO, New York. 


B* FAR THE BEST 


MUSIC BOOK FOR CHURCHES, SINGING 
SCHOOLS and MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, 


THE GLORY: 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
rice $15 50 per dozen; specimen copy, $1 25. 


The True Juvenile Song Book 


18 ACKNOWLEDGED BY ALL GOOD ——— 
to contain the truest and best method for impart- 


INSTRUCTION TO CHILDREN. 


The Editor, A. N. Jomnson, has had many years 
experience in musical instructions for th. the Sean. 
and has 80 arranged 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


Hy contains MUSIC from which children will 
as much amusem ent as can be derived from 
— learning the ru 
at it contains INSTRUCTIONS that will — 
EXPRESSIO 


* them to sing with the TASTE en nd 


which 2 constitute good sing 


That it contains the true“ — — upon which 
chiloren ou ht to 17 taught, and therefore he has 
called it UE JUVENILE BONG BOOK.” 


Price { aan — Single s men oopy sent 
by mail, post-paid. on receipt of 50 cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & Co., PUBLIS 
Cincinnati 10. 


this Season, 


[HE CORONATION 


_ 1S THE BEST ADAPTED FOR USE IN YOUR 
CHOIR, SINGING SCHOOL, OR MU- 
SICAL CONVENTION. 


on of h — O are well 
Ham- 


This is 
and who 


qualified to 
ined it. 


THE CORONATION, 


By Turo. F. SEWARD and Cern d. ALLEN, 
Assisted by Dr. LOWELL Mason, 


Bpectmen Pages sent free to any address, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
4% Broome ., NK. 1. 


1% Wabdesh Av., Chicago. 


“SPRING TIME” 
AND 
“LITTLE TOW-HEAD.” 


Any one who will send the subscription price, 
($3.00) and 12 cents for postage and walling will se- 
cure for a year THE ADVANCE—one of the best Re- 
ligtous Newspapers in the country—and two beau- 
tifal pictures, 

“Spring Time” d Little Tow-Head.” 

These pictures are re-productions ef the finest 
line engravings by the rew process of photo-litho- 
graphy and are very attractive. We have already 
sent out large numbers of them, and they are re- 
ceived not only with genera) satisfaction, but with 
high praise from nearly all. 

As we have almost ten thousand cepies On hand 
there will be 


NO DELAY IN DELIVERY. 


On receipt of $2.75 extra, $1.37 cents each, we 
will send them neatly framed in passe-partout. 
When framed they will be packed in a wooden 
box prepared expressly for the purpose and sent 


by express. 
We give the pictures to all subscribers secured 


by canvassers and pay large commissions besides. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for confidential circular. 
Address THE ADVANCE, 
No. 8 South Green St., Chicago. 


— 
— 


BDUCATIONAL. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


27? INSTITUTE. No. 16 West 
5lat Street (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
pues) near CENTKAL PARK, New Vork. — 1 
French and German Bvarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, with 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


for Children. Fall Term comms3nces Sept 1%th: 
Application may be made totne Principal, Miss 
MARY A. k. PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter. 


as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—A Boarding Seminary for both 
sexes. Christian but not sevtarian. College pre- 
— and Commercial Courses. Three courses 
r les. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term. Aug. 
29. Students admitted any time. $60 for thirteen 
weeks. Address JOSEPLi C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 


R. VAN NORMAN’S ENGLISH, 
AND 


— 1872. Der full informatio 
Address as above, at 75 East Gist Street. 


1 2 AND GREEK are taught gra- 
tuitously in YONKERS MILITARY INsTIi- 
UTE, by Rev. DAV. COLE. D D., late 8 Prot. 

w Brunswick. BENJAMIN MA 
Box 654, j N. v. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., ite Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pur sults. Its merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCA LF, Sup't. 


BOYS. advantages at 
RIVERVIEW AC 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


OYS REALLY EDUCATED moral- 


ly, mentally and 1 Mason. 
Box 654, Yonkers, N.Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
A thorough-going school 


FROM NEW YORK. 


UNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 


RK. FROM NEW YORK. 

RUSSIA ..... Wed., 8 ABYSSINIA...Sat., Oct. 19 
CUBA....«...Wed., BATAVIA....Sat., Oct. 
ALGERIA... „Nov. 2 
728 Wed., Nov.6| PARTHIA.... Nov. 9 
( Wed., 

And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
$90, $100, and $130, Gold, according to ac- 


Cabin, 
commodation. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Return Tickets on avorable — 


2 „Havre, Antw other ports on the Con- 
_ ent, and for terrencan n ports. 
or Freig ht om Passage the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 teerage Pas- 
sage, atill Broadway ree 


JAS. G. FRANGKLYN, Agent. 


NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA- 
NY’ MAIL STEAM-SHIPS BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BR&ST. 

T splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
the ntinent will sail from Pier No. W North 
River, as follows: 


WARHINGTO GTON..... — 8 ‘Rov. 


or PASSAGE IN GOLD includip 
PRICE — (inel « wine) ro 


First Cabip.......... | Second — 
To 5 and $3 adaitional. 
Excursion tickets at redu 
These steamers do not carr 


FINANCIAL. 


L, B. & W. 
EXTENSION 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. 
CONVERTIBLE 


GOLD BONDS, 


AT © AND INTEREST. 


Issued by the Indiazapelis, Bleomiugtes, 
and Western Rallway to aid in bullding its 
EXTENSION line West, in « cirect line from 
Champaign (185 miles) to the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, and a branch from White Heath (32 
miles) to Decatur, all iz the State of Iilizois. 
The bonds are secured by a first and enly mort- 
gage on the EXTENSION, now being rapidly oon- 
structed in the most thorough manner by ade 
and experienced contractors who represent a capi- 
tal of several millions of dollars, which insures 
the last rail being laid at an early date. About 
60 miles are already finished and 110 miles grad. 
ed; the whole line, 317 miles. will be completed 
early in 1873. We have been connected and en- 
tirely familiar with the L.. E., & W. Rallway from 
Its early organization. It was completed in the 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidly into a 
SUCCESSFUL AND WEALTHY CORPORATION, 
baving a large revenue from its largely increas- 
ing business. With the EXTENSION it wil) te 
one corporation, with 430 milesef road leeated 
in a commanding position in the heart t 
the best portlen of the country. The counties 
on the line of the EXTENSION in 1970 had a popu- 
lation of 249,330; valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate, $1581,000,000 ; bushels of grain 
raised, 27,000 000; value of farm products, 
825,570,000 ; and live stock, $18,349,000 ; 
te which may safely be added 15 per cent ts 
represent the present pepulation and va- 
lue. The counties en the Old Line and the 
EXTENSION tegether centain a population 
ef nearly three-quarters ef a million, and 
a property valuation exceeding $400,000,- 
000. 

From these statistics it will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Lecal Business 
that will make it a complete success. In ad- 
dition to this it will have the entire Through 
Traffic of the Misseurt, lewa, and Nebraska 
Read, connecting with it on the Mississippi River, 
and extending west to the Missouri, 300 miles, 
where it connects with the Midland Pacific in Ne- 
braska. These two corporations, and aiso the 
Peoria and Rock Island (91 miles), and the Daven- 
port and St. Paul (300 miles), although separate 
corporations, ARB CONTROLLED IN THE 
TEREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOM- 
INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILWAY, and, prac. 
tically, will be a united line of morethan 1,300 
miles, the through business of which will pass 
over the L., B., 4 W. This is an Bast and West 
trunk route and has ne parallel competing 
line. The stern connections at Indianapol's 
are the Pennsyivania Central, Baltimere 
and Ohie, Belletentaine, Lake Shere, and 
New Kerk Central, and other roads centering 
at this point. Frem the Seaboard to the West and 
North-West.distances are materially reduced 
via this system of roads; so much so that ut can- 
not fail to be the popular line ter travel and 
business. Liberal subscriptions to the stock 
were made by towns and ocunties on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the remainder has bees 
taken by expericnced rallread mon and East- 
ern capitalists. ~ 
These facts cannot fall to make the bonds, 
whick will be issued only on compicted 
read, take high rank among the dest railway se- 
curities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible into 
stock at par, at the option of the holder, and may 
be registered free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1. free of 
tax. The bends may now be had from benks acd 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and interest, 
and recommend them strongly to our friends and 
investors as one of the safest and most desirable 
securities on the market. 


Bonds delivered free of express charges. Maps, 
pamphiets, and ciroulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
14 NASSAU STREET. N. Y. 


() PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Tres, Cs Com will invest 
t-class Real Esta con per cent’ 
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CHRISTIAN UNION (s be se 
one for (in nding the $10 ghroencs ide Awake’ | 


“Fast A 
We — AGENT in Se —— to whom are willing 
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Chicago, 75 5 West Washington 8 


Norron. No canvasser tor the CHRISTIAN ONION is 
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timile ture of the Publishers, 21 * one year’s 
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HxxRT Warp Brrcuer, Editor. 


The culminating occasion of the Plymouth 
Church Silver Wedding” was the meeting on 
Thursday evening, October 10. We give this 
week the two principal addresses delivered 
at that meeting,—Mr. Beecher’s on page 344, and 
Dr. Storrs’s on page 342. The manuscript re- 
port of the latter was received at our office 
after the ‘‘ first form of the paper was in type; 
and we were obliged, by purely mechanical rea- 


sons, to omit one passage of about a column in 


length. 


OLD AND NEW. 


HE name adopted by the reforming party in 

the Catholic Church has a curious signifi- 
cance, They call themselves Old Catholics. The 
implication is, that they return to ancient prac- 
tice, and that because ancient, it is best. 

This idea of the essential virtue of antiquity has 
a very strong hold not only on the Catholic but on 
a part of the Protestant Church. The word 
primitive“ is talismanic. The tenth century is 
s0 much more respectable than the nineteenth ! 
And when these lovers of antiquity get back to 
the fourth century, they stand with uncovered 
heads, and bated breath. 

Why should the practice of Christian antiquity, 
more or less remote, be decisive on questions 
which directly appeal to our own intelligence ? 
Every one knows, for example, that the compul- 
sory celibacy of the priesthood has obvious and 
vital relations to the moral welfare of modern 
communities. Is not that aspect, plainly disclosed 
to us, infinitely more important than the precise 
date to which the practice can be traced? In 
short is Old Catholicism per se superior to New 
Catholicism? By the same standard, feudalism 
would be preferred to democracy, and Judaism to 
Christianity. 

But this sentiment of allegiance to ecclesiastical 
antiquity is too widespread and too deep not to be 
respectfully considered. In some degree it is com- 
mon perbaps to all Christian bodies. The newe3t 
sect always claims to be a revival of the ancient 
faith. Congregationalism, not content with its 
brief but honorable history, often claims merit 
for itself as being the real primitive“ and ‘‘ apos- 
tolic” and New Testament” practice. And—to 
pass beyond sectarian questions—perhaps most 
Christian believers would acknowledge it as the 
supreme desideratum, that the church should be 
again as it was in the days of the Apostles. 

But the truth is, that history never repeats it- 
self. No man can live the same life or be the 
same person that he was ten years ago. No na- 
tion can live over again its youth. And more, 
the attempt to literally reproduce a past time is 
not only idle, it is hurtful. It means waste of 
strength, self-deception, and failure. 

But many feel that the Church is radically dif- 
ferent from all ordinary institutions, in that, 
being founded on eternal truth, it is or should be 


changeless. Truth as seen by God is changeless; 


but truth as seen by men changes just as fast as 
men change. No man sees the world at seventy 
as he saw it at seven, though the world has not 


altered. Truth—meaning, man’s apprehension of 
truth—changes and grows as rapidly as life itself. 

Have we then no firm foundation for our feet? 
Is all as fleeting and unreal as the mirage of the 
desert? No. The outward form passes, but the 
spirit abides. My friend of to-day is far different, 
now tbat we both stand in the thoughtfulness and 
maturity of manhood, from what he was when we 
played together as children. But he is my old 
friend still. The thousand changes of the years 
have not stolen us from each other; they have 
bound us a thousand fold closer. 

And so, no whit of the old truth is lost to us, as 
we go on to richer and higher conceptions. In 
true growth, the new includes the old, and adds to 
it. The child at its mother’s knee gets some faint, 
sweet glimpse of a Father in Heaven. He grows 
to manhood, and to his ripe intellect, and by a 
thousand spiritual experiences, God is revealed 
in proportions far transcending the child’s imag- 
ination. Has the man lost the child’s God? 
Rather, in keeping him, he has also greatly 
gained. And when he passes to Heaven, and 
the Divine splendors break upon his view,—there 
is no contradiction of the truth that the infant 
grasped, but confirmation and immeasurable en- 
largement of it. 

As with man, so is it with the Church, which is 
but successive generations of men. Truth is 
given it, not on tables of stones, but on fleshy 
tables of the heart. As the Church's life grows, 
and passes under new conditions; as its members 
come to be, not subjects of a Cesar, but self- 
governing citizens; as the telescope and the 
microscope and the geologist’s hammer break 
open new depths in the material universe ; as the 
conditions of the body, the soul’s dwelling-place, 
are better apprehended ; as civilization, divinely 
inspired and guided, lifis the race into greater 
possibilities and widens the range of human 
duties,—so must men’s moral perceptions enlarge 
their scope, and the light in which God is revealed 
grow fuller and brighter. 

It is possible to care so much for a right historic 
faith as to lose a living faith. It is possible, 
while revering Jesus of Nazareth, to forget the 
ever-present Saviour. The Gospels are our Lord’s 
portrait. We do well to study it closely, to stim- 
ulate our sluggish hearts by looking upon it, to 
seek fresh disclosures in its faithful lineaments. 
But our Master would have us learn to look not 
only on his picture, but on his very face. 

Memory is a blessed thing. But it is to pay 
tribute to the present, not to usurp its place. A 
man goes back to the scenes of his young love. 
Above him bend the same trees under which he 
walked with the one who was dear to his heart. 
The same sweet country spreads before him on 
which rested their happy gaze, as they sat side 
by side in love’s content. His heart throbs at the 
close touch of that old life. It is still his; it isa 
part of him, and can never be lost. But he would 
not give up his present. In the wife of his man- 
hood he bas the love of his youth, and more. 

So, to the Church, the earthly life of her hus- 
band and head is an immense treasure. But 
more than that is his living presence. The visions 
that her prophets have had in earlier days, the 
revelations made to apostles and saints of old 
time, she can never lose. But, every day, new 
light shines on her pathway from the heavens. 
Her best guide is not precedent, but the in-dwell- 
ing Spirit. She must prove her divine origin, not 
by a succession of ecclesiastical title-deeds, nor by 
the miracles done eighteen hundred years ago, but 
by works of love and power wrought now in her 
Master’s name. Our Christ lies not in the sepul- 
chre of the past. Vea, rather, he is risen!” Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?“ 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


NE of the most notable events of the season, 
in the world of letters, is the advent to our 
shores, in the capacity of lecturer, of the distin- 
guished essayist and historian whose name stands 
at the head of this article. There is probably no 
literary man of the present day whose name is 
more familiar, or whose work has attracted more 
attention among the cultivated classes. Yet he 
is, in a sense, a man of the last decade. Cyclope- 
dias and biographical dictionaries published more 
than ten years ago devote a space to his life and 
works which is far less than commensurate with 
the present importance of the subject or with the 
public demand. 

The reason of this is that the reputation of Mr. 
Froude has culminated with the completion, at so 
recent a period as the year 1870, of his History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death oF | 
Elizabeth, a work Which has at once introduced | 


him to a world of delighted readers, and laid him 
open to the fiercest shafts of criticism. But this 
is far from being the first that has been heard of 
him among the best thinkers of the two conti- 
nents. His writings have always appeared to 
possess the power not only of attracting attention 
by the beauty and vigor of their style, but of 
stimulating inquiry and arousing controversy by 
the boldness with which they have assumed to 
subvert certain popular opinions claiming sanc- 
tion from their age and from their universality. 

Mr. Froude’s earliest associations were with the 
learning and orthodoxy of England. He was born 
in 1818, in Devonshire, and his father was the ven- 
erable R. H. Froude, Archdeacon of Totness. He 
was educated at the famous Westminster school, 
and afterwards at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
graduated with high honors. In 1842, he obtained 
the Chancellor’s prize for an Essay on Political 
Economy, and was elected to a fellowship in Exe- 
ter College. Here he associated with such men as 
Arnold, and Stanley, and Palgrave, and many 
others who have since made honorable record as 
among the foremost thinkers of the time. In 1844 
he took Deacon’s orders, but shortly after, having 
adopted views which seemed to preclude his en- 
tering the ministry of the Church of England, he 
proceeded no further in this direction. 

In 1847 aud 1848, Mr. Froude published two 
works, Te Shadows of the Clouds and The Neme- 
sis of Faith. The former of these was a volume of 
stories ; the latter dealt with the doubts and diffi- 
culties which perplex a young inquirer seeking to 
exter the church, and revealed his power, at the 
same time drawing down upon himself the severest 
censure of the University. The doctrines impugned 
were such as the eternal punishment of the wicked, 
the canonicity of the Old Testament, and some 
others, about which inquiry has been, since that 
time, much more freely permitted, not only.in the 
Church of England, but in quarters reputed far 
more rigid in their orthodoxy. It is understood, 
however, that Mr. Froude stands, to-day, in- 
clined to modify the views of that volume; 
for, when its republication was proposed by 
an American bookseller, he remarked that it 
bad been produced under very unwhole- 
some mental conditions. We may here add, 
that it would be a great mistake to class this 
fearless thinker with the materialistic school 
of scientists who are so clamorously blowing 
round the walls of Zion in our day. He is 
said to have remarked of Huxley, Tyndall, and 
their co-workers, that they were striving to con- 
struct a universe without a God in it; that he 
was patiently awaiting the result, with a firm 
conviction that they would discover their need of 
Him before they got through. 

Subsequently, for several years, Mr. Froude 
contributed articles to the Westminster Review 
and Frager's Magazine, which were afterwards 
gathered into a volume entitled. Short Studies 
on Great Subjects.” His History, commenced in 
1856 and only concluded in 1870, has elicited from 
students and critics more decided expressions of 
approval and disapproval than any similar work 
of modern times. The first development of novel 
and startling views which exposed him to attack - 
appeared in his representation of the character 
and reign of Henry the Eighth, which entirely re- 
versed the popular judgment, till then apparently 
universal. These view were bitterly assailed in the 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1858, and the his- 
torian replied in hisown name in Frazer's Maga- 
zine for the following September. When those last 
volumes of his History which Mr. Froude prefers 
to call a History of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ” appeared, it was found that his estimate of 
the character of the unhappy Queen of Scots, and 
of Elizabeth herself, constituted as great an inno- 
vation on pre-conceived opinion as any that had 
gone before. Of course, the air was again dark- 
ened with the shafts of controversy, one of the 
keenest and most successful of which was shot 
from an American bow,—the able and trenchant - 
attack of Mr. Meline. 

But whatever difference of judgment may exist 
about Mr. Froude’s accuracy as a historian, there 
can be none as to the merits of his style as a writer. 
He has brought to the portrayal of great events 
the vivid imagination, the playful fancy, the ten- 
der feeling, which avail to the production of ro- 
mances that live immortal in men’s hearts; and 
yet without imparting to his page an appearance 
of weakness or an air of insincerity. As Mr. 
Emerson well said, the other evening, ‘‘ He has 
shown at least two eminent faculties in his his- 
tories—the faculty of seeing wholes, and the fac- 
ulty of seeing and saying particulars. The one 
makes history valuable, and the other makes it 
readable—interesting.” 
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Mr. Froude was welcomed on Wednesday even- 
ing by an immense audience, to which he lectured 
for almost two hours on the History of Ireland in 
its relations to English rule, leaving upon all minds 
afresh impression of the incisive and brilliant 
rhetoric with which we are so familiar in his books. 
He is a man of more than medium hight and spare 
in build, with a mobile and expressive counte- 
nance, lighted up by a pleasant blue eye. He 
reads his lectures, with close attention to his man- 
nscript. Of his elocution, we regret to add, nothing 
can be said in praise. He has the ever-recurring 
English upward inflection which so astonished and 
perplexed American hearers in Dickens’ read- 
ing; and this painful intonation, combined with 
indistinetness of articulation, rendeted full one 
half of his lecture unintelligible to those who 
tat in the rear of the hall. The peculiar 
power of the speaker, however, appeared in 
the fact that none of the unfortunate excluded 
withdrew from the room, nor did any intermit the 
attention needed to catch the clean-cut and preg- 
nant sentences which, when apprehended, so well 
repaid the effort. 

To the matter of the lectures, and the specific 
object of their delivery here and at this time, we 
shall have occasion to refer again at a later pe- 
riod. 


— 


CHURCH NEWSPAPERS. 


T is interesting to note the disposition of 
Christian denominations toward each other, 
as it is shown im their respective periodicals. 
Every week brings to our office a huge pile of re- 
ligious ‘‘exchanges; of which the unsectarian 
papers could be counted on one’s fingers. In look- 
ing them over, we are struck with some general 
facts as to the spirit of various Christian bodies. 

The Roman Catholic papers give no uncertain 
scund as to their fellow-Christians. They know 
nothing about any fellow-Christians except fel- 
low-Catholics. To Protestantism, in every form 
and of every shade, they are hostile to the last 
degree. They pour unspeakable contempt on the 
claim of kinship maintained by High Churchmen. 
They delight to include eyery variety of their 
opponents under the comprehensive term “ infi- 
del.” The unfairness of Protestant controver- 
sialists is perhaps their favorite topic. To any inti- 
mation of unfairness on their own part the reply Is 
prompt: Catholieism is true; Protestantism is 
false ; and truth can keep no terms with false- 
hood!” The delicious self confidence of these 
brethren exceeds anything we know. Being so 
gure of themselves, they ought to be a little ten- 
der and pitiful toward us poor fellows who are 
going to the bad, straight and sure. But, not 
a bit of it! Red-hot shot, vitriol and cayenne 
pepper are the best they will vouchsafe to any of 
us. 

Seriously, to one who is sincerely looking in 
every quarter for some ground of sympathy, some 
single point at least where a friendly God- 
speed” can be exchanged, this perpetual war- 
whoop is alittle discouraging. Butit suggests a 
state of things which is far from discouraging. 
The motive to this bitter and ceaseless warfare is 
the extreme strait in which those who maintain it 
find themselves placed. In thiscountry, every in- 
fluence conspires to enlighten and educate the mas- 
ses—in other words, to overthrow Roman Cathol- 
icism. Intelligence, freedom and charity are in 
the very air of America. Of the people whom 
these papers address, a large part are in the fam- 
ilies of Protestants, or in other close relations 
With them. They learn to respect the character 
of these ‘‘heretics,” to like and to trust them, 
and to feel that their religion cannot be sucha 
bad thing. Catholic children study and play in 
the same schools with Protestant. Not all the 
fulminations of the church, not all the declama- 
tion of prelates in pulpit and sanctum, can seri- 
ously check the tide which lifts every part of the 
American people toward education and liberty and 
tolerance ;—toward the very things which Pius 
Ninth declares most dangerous to his church, 
And hence the sound and fury of its newspaper 
champions ; which will accomplish little, and 
only shows how great an emergency is upon them. 

The many newspapers of the great Methodist 
Church are largely taken up, as is natural, with 
the family affairs of their own vast communion. 
But for the most part they express only friend- 
ship for other Christian bodies. The Roman 
Catholics are to be excepted; for when our 
Methodist brethren get any leisure from their own 
good times, they like well to throw a stone or two 
at Rome. Barring this, and a little skirmishing 

"Detween the regular church press and the in- 
ependents, the Methodist papers generally have 


something better than fighting to attend to. They 
‘love their own church, but think no harm of 
others. 

What downright, uncompromising fellows those 
Baptists are! We always enjoy their company. 
They have Puritan blood in them—Puritan free- 
dom and fidelity, and a certain Puritan liking for 
an occasional hearty tussle with an adversary. 
Get one of them planted on a good square text, 
one with baptizo in it—and you shall see a stal- 
wart fighter! But, judged by their newspapers, 
orin any other way, they are in large and vital 
sympathy with the othtr evangelical denomina- 
tions. Their one sharp line of division, the 
communion scruple—gives the shepherds of the 
flock some trouble, for the sheep have a most un- 
ruly tendency to break over it; and some of the 
shepherds make common cause with them. But, 
at most, the separation between the Baptists and 
the other denominations is greater in appearance 
tban in reality. 

The case is different when we turn to the Epis- 
copalians. When we take up their journals, 
we are in another atmosphere. The topics, 
the diction, the fundamental] ideas, are essentially 
different from those of their contemporaries. 
They recognize almost as little kinship with 
the other sects as do the Roman Catholics. You 
will find in them, for one word of news about 
all the other American churches, ten about the 
Church of England, and twenty about the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church. Their theological discus- 
sions rest on ground so different from that gener- 
ally accepted in the community, that they are 
hardly intelligible to most readers. The Baptist 
and his opponent can at least understand each 
other: so can the Calvinist and the Methodist; so 
can the Unitarian and the Trinitarian. Bat the 
“Church” paper assumes as axiomatic princi- 
ples which, to the religious community at large, 


We should except from these remarks the Low 
Church journals; but they fully apply to most of 
the Moderate,“ as well as the High Church 
papers. It is to us matter for genuine regret that 
a church with so much that is admirable is so 
largely isolated from sister churches, which could 
learn from. her and teach her with great mutual 
benefit. Of the exceptions among its journals we 
must especially note Church and State, which 
wanifests a union of catholieity and earnestness 
equally rare and delightful. 

On the left“ of the Protestant line, we find 
the so-called Liberals“ Unitarian and Univer- 
salist. All things considered, the elements which 
their journals display of substantial sympathy 
with evangelical“ Christianity would, we be- 
believe, be a surprise to most of our readers. In 
some of them we find a living, spiritual, earnest 
Christianity, habitually taught with a force which 
we wish all orthodox teachers possessed, Natu- 
rally, all of these papers deal a good deal in eon- 
troversy ; but, as a general thing, there is less of 
the odium theologicum in their discussions than 
religious controversy is apt to have. When we 
consider the ecclesiastical ostracism to which 
these denominations have been subjected, the 
good temper and Christian courtesy which some 
of their journals display is to us matter of sincere 
admiration. 

On the whole, we think there can be no doubt 
that the growth of religious journalism, even un- 
der denominational limits, is highly favorable to 
the spirit of Christian unity. As compared with 
the clergyman, the editor is more likely to be 
catholic in his feeling. The preacher canrarely go 
out of his own church; he gets no chance to hear 
the preachers of other denominations, But the 
editor sees in his exchauges the views of all par- 
ties. Then, most good newspapers give some space 
to writers not of their party. They quote from 
their exchanges. They employ able contributors 
outside of their own especial folds, We see with 
pleasure that these features are becoming more 
prominent in the best denominational journals. 
It is well for us all to learn how much good 
there is in people who—in their ignorance, poor 
souls !—do not pronounce *‘ Shibboleth” as we do. 


—— — 


The Nation, in an able review of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn’s dissent from the Geneva award, notes 
one point made by him which especially concerns 
both England and America. The point is this: 
that the other Arbitrators determined that the 
exact degree of diligence due from a neutral must 
be decided by the interests at stake; as against 
this, the English Chief Justice holds that the 


spirit and tenor of the neutral’s national institu- 


tions must be taken into account. Thus, an arbi- 


are not only unacceptable, but totally unfamiliar. | 


trary government is able to stop suspicious pre- | 


parations with a promptness and vigor wholly 
impossible for a constitutional government. With 
tbe English, and with us, the officlal whose act is 
not justified by proved facts is brought to grief. 
Hence, there is a necessary caution and slowness 
which will sometimes inure to the benefit of trans- 
gressors. This, the Chief-Justice contends, should 
extenuate England’s fault; and this, it is clear, 
may some day be a natural plea for ourselves to 
make. It might be forcibly urged, however, that 
if a nation chooses to sacrifice vigor to freedom in 
its own institutions, that cannot be allowed by 
foreign nations to excuse inefficiency in its rela- 
tions with them.. The injured party may say: 
Put your Government under as many limita- 
tions as you like; but if in consequence it fails to 
prevent wrongs against us, it is your fault, and 
you must pay the penalty.” In other words, if 
our freedom involves loss to another, it is not he, 
but ourselves that should suffer. This is virtually 
the ground taken by the Arbitrators. 


— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


NE of the cheerfulest items we have encount- 
ered lately is in a fashion column of one of the 
daily papers, in which we are assured that the “Frenoh 
heel has gone completely out of fashion.” Broad, low 
heels, called in the shops, we believe, the American 
heel, are now the correct thing for ladies’ bottines. 
Thank heaven! there's an end to crooked ankles and 
endlees crops of corns; and silly girls will no longer 
pick their painful way along the streets, walking more 
like lame chickens than human beings. Let this be re- 
membered with our turkey and cranberries on the 
appreaching Thanksgiving Day. 

—Mr. Froude says that a nation which will not 
achieve its own freedom does not deserve to be free. 
We trust our people will bear this in mind,if they 
ever hope to be enfranchised from the greedy tyranny 
of the Shylock impresarii whe offer us music on 
terms which tend to impoverish the country, while 
furnishing princely fortunes to a few — singers 
and a few cunning managers. In Brooklyn, we are 
happy to state, the opera is being given to beggarly 
houses, because Mr. Maretzek has the assurance 
to demand four dollars a night for Miss Kellogg (a 


young lady reared among ourselves, and whom we 


have many times heard for two), supported by a very 
indifferent company. May this style of retribution 
become universal! 

And here is Mario, an artiste of wonderful taste and 
ekill, we grant you; to whom, even now, we listen with 
interest, because of the perfection of his manner and 
the reminiscences of a voice beautiful in ruin, but ut- 
terly passed away for all the higher purposes of his 
art,—he must be quartered upon us, to repair his broken 
fortunes. He comes among us poor, it is said, and our 
sympathy is challenged, as fora great man in reverses. 
Meanwhile he sells his Florentine villa for 600,000 francs, 
and brings his dilapidated organ to the gullible Yan- 
kees at five or six hundred dollars a night; and we 
must be inordinately taxed, in order that a man who 
bas enjoyed for a life-time the revenues of a monarch 
on account of his voice mer continue to enjoy them 
after that voice has left him. Verily the American 
public is a patient ass, and plungeth not, neither 
kicketh, under its burden! 


—The philosophers are beginning to make their 
inductions from the multitudinous facts which have so 
long been gathering from spiritual séances. Two 
great truths, they say, have been settled—one, that 
the spirit-lives after death; the other, that it then 
gradually loses its intellectual powers and becomes 
idiotic. Witness the wisdom of Washington, the prac- 
tical philosophy of Franklin, and the poetry of Byron, 
as seen under the deterioratin 
spirit-world,“ and reported by 
dollars an hour. 


— While we in New York are rejoicing in the pos- 
session of the historian Froude, our Boston neighbors 
have Tyndalland MacDonald. The former is lecturing 
on“ Light and Heat in the Lowell Institute sourse, 
and is thus described in the Globe: 

He is quite tall and thin, with his hair and side 
whiskers dressed in the English style, tinged with 

ray. His face is an index of the man. It is serious 
coking, marked with deep furrows, which show the 
aetion of time and mental labor. There is, too, a 
twinkling in the eye and a drawing in of the hnes 
about the mouth which reveal the humor that the 
epeaker 1 several times during the lecture. He 
has just a littie of the English accent, which is for- 
got ten after he has been speaking a short time.“ 

MacDonald is represented as “ walking or driving 
every day, and wearing, like a true Highlander, the 
Scotch bonnet, with the insignia of his olan.“ More- 
over, it is added that he is very fond of horses and 
driveth four-in-hand 


We find it borne in upon” us—as our Quaker 
brethren say—to utter a good word for the Illustrated 
Christian Weekly, which, in all its fair proportions, just 
now lies before us. Whatever other fault has at any 
t me been found with the American Tract Society, un- 
der whose auspices this comely sheet is issued, it cer- 
tainly was never chargeable with lack of taste in the 
mechanical dress or artistic embellishment of its pub- 
lications. In the departments of typography and 
wood-er gra ving, it has always stood among publishers, 


® mediums, at two 


influences of the . 
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fully abreast with the foremost. It is nothing new, 
therefore, that its illustrated weekly should be in 


these respects, unsurpassed by any other in the world. 
But when to the editorial conduct of the paper they 
called our friend and contributor, Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
the well known chronicler of the parish annals of 
„ Wheatiands,” they showed in addition a sound 
judgment and a disposition to keep their journal well 
up with the times. 

Mr. Abbott is the man of all men forthe work which 
here lies before him. Possessing the rare knack, in 
bis writings, of being popular without being superfi- 
cial, he lures the most listless reader to his lines by the 
charm of hissprightly style, and then sends him away 
with themes for refiection which might repay a more 
determined and studious perusal. As a matter of 
curse, such a faculty combined with a goodly know- 
ledge of the periodical press, its duties and responsi- 
bilities, could not fail to make an excellent family 
paper—and this the Christian Weekly is, emphatically. 

There are many good people who would like to be of 
service spiritually to the poor families of their ab- 
quaintance, if they only knew how.“ Let us tell 
them how. Subscribe for a dozen or twenty copies of 
the Christian Weekly, and distribute them to as many 
families, who are unable to subscribe for themselves, 
and you have imparted to them a blessing which can- 
not work harm, which must bring forth blessed fruit, 
and which they will appreciate more and more each 
day that the leaven works among them. 


—It will be good news to the admirers of Tenny- 
son that Mr. J. R. Osgood, the Boston publisher, 
bas brought back with him from England a new 
Idyl of the King.“ This is said to be the last of 
these Idyls,“ and equal to the best of those which 
have gone before—the latter assurance being especially 
welcome to the many who felt that the Last Tourna- 
ment“ was a great falling off from the earlier poems 
which gave reputation to the series. 


The Household. 


OCTOBER VIOLETS. 
BY EDITH PALMER. 
E stood in the edge of the forest, 
The friend of my heart ana I, 


Where the sunset glow of the maples, 
Met the sunset glow of the sky. 


— 
—— 


The breath of the coming winter 
Came down from the pine-clad bill; 

Its shadow crept over the landscape, 
And over our hearts its chill. 


We talked of our sunny childhood, 
Of hopes that long ago 

Wo had watched with the opening blossoms 
As lightly come and go. 


The dreams ot our early morning 
Like the dew had passed away ; 

“Our skies of gold and crimson 
Had turned to leaden gray. 


In the years that lay before us. 
Half seen through the distant haze, 
The winters grew drearily longer, 
And briefer the summer days. 


Like a breath from the far-off Southland, 
Came a fragrance faint and sweet, 

And dehold! blue violets nestled 
Low down in the grass at our feet. 


As brightly they bloomed in their beauty, 
At the close of this autumn day, 

As when they were tenderly folded 
In the blossomy arms of May. 


Then one to the other spoke softly: 
O friend, let our grievings cease ! 
Let us take to our hearts with gladness 

This message of light and peace. 


Let as lift our eyes to the future 
With a steady, trustful gaze, 
For violets still are waiting 
To bloom in October days.” 


MY BIRDS. 
BY LUCY LAMB. 


HERE are seven of them, father, mother, 
and five birdlings; a most charming family, I 
think. Not in a cage! Bless you, no! I hope you 
haven't that opinion of me. Mine are bluebirds; 
and they come and go whenever and wherever they 
choose, just as God intended they should. 

I looked in upon them this morning, ({ must here 
put in a postscript, to tell you that this wa; written in 
the early tummer,) and the whole five of the young- 
lings were cuddled together in the nest as usual. For 
the first time, [ noticed that they seemed shy on being 
observed. They are well-grown and fully fledged, 
with blue tails and speckled pinafores that reach all 
around, 

The old birds were not at home. I saw them fly 
away before I looked in; and I suppose the fledgelings 
were hungry and wondered why breakfast was not 
ready, for instead of bringing worms for the babies, 
as they had always done before, the parents had gone 
off and taken a quiet breakfast by themselves some- 
‘where, and never brought a crumb for the young 


ones. 
Not knowing how I could bring the unfecling 


> 


| 


parents to a sense of their duty, I forebore to call them 
hard names, but get a small police force to watch the 
movements of the family. Before breakfast was half 
ready, the little watchman came galloping in to tell 
that the birds were gone—every one! They flew right 
over into Mr. E——’s orchard, 

So the nest isempty. I wish I had seenthemgo. I 
had no idea of their doing such a thing, or I would 
have watched them. 

I will tell you how I came to have them. We moved 
into a new house not many months ago. This spring, 
a pair of bluebirds came about and showed themselves 
friendly by sitting on the fence and talking to each 
other in tones loud enough for us all to hear, although 
they seemed to be conversing about strictly private 
business. One of them would sit on the gate-post and 
the other would be two or three rods away on the top 
of the board-fence, and from this distance they would 
hold such a conversation as this. (I translated it): 

“Sweet wife, this is such a chilly morning I think 
we'd better fly over yonder, and not sit here in the 
cold.“ 

“Sit still, love; your blue coat shows beautifully in 
this light!’’ 

But, wife, my feet are cold! Let's fly over into 
those apple-trees.”’ 

„This post is good enough for me; besides, we must 
find a tenement soon. I rea ly begin to feel in a hurry 
about it.“ 

So we must, dear. These window-ledges won't do, 
I suppose ?’’ 

“Hardly; they slope down too much. I've a mind 
to fly up there and see what we can find. Will you 
come, too?’ 

„es, darling;’’ and they came flying against the 
window where the blinds were open, as if they 
wanted to come in. This went on for a few days, the 
birds scarcely leaving the premises except on short 
excursions. Several times they flew into my chamber 
where a little boy was in bed; and once the gentle- 
man bird came in and lighted on the top of the head- 
board mght over the little boy’s head while he lay 
awake. Finding that the little strangers were really 
anxious to stay and be neighborly, I determined to 
ree what could be done in the way of fitting up a 
house for them. An empty cigar-box was found and 
pronounced “just the thing.“ A pair of han is more 
skilled than mine in the use of saw and hammer soon 
had a small terrace made for the new cottage by 
rounding off the corners of a wide shingle and fasten- 
ing it to the bottom of the box. The top was removed 
and a door made, which opened upon the terrace, 80 
that the tenants could alight and brush their shoe: 
before walking in. The box was then fastened just 
beneath my chamber window-lIedge with nails driven 
into the brick wall of the house. The cover was put 
on and a bit of brick laid on top to simulate a chimney 
and to keep the roof from blowing away. 

The birds were not slow in finding the hastily-built 
house. In less than an hour after its completion they 
had both been in and out a dozen times, examining 
and discussing the propriety of occupying it. I really 
don’t believe they ever thought of going away in 
search of another from the time that they watched 
us from the fence and saw us fasten it up; but they 
seemed to consider it decorous and becoming to bea 
little tardy in accepting it at once, for fear that we 
might think they were in great want of a place to lay 
their heads—which, of course, they were. 

Well, they did accept it; very cheerfully, too, at 
last, and went about bringing materials for a nest the 
very first day. Early and late they were busy pre- 
paring to go to housekeeping, and talking charmingly 
all the while of their plans and prospects, as they flew 
in and out and brought bits of straw and dried grass. 
They were, I think, about a week, perhaps more, in 
getting their house furnished satisfactorily. I watched 
them every day from the window as the labor went 
on, and one morning the nest seemed to me quite 
complete. It was placed at the end of the box farthest 
from the door, which was always open. The birds 
still kept up their habit of flying against the window- 
panes whenever the blinds stood open, dashing against 
the glass with their little feet, and keeping up this 
curious exercise at intervals throughout the day. 

For a few Cays, it might have been a week after the 
nest was finished, I was busy with my garden; making 
flower-beds, planting my phloxes, verbenas, and the 
like, and did not bestow much attention upon my 
neighbors. Indeed, I quite forgot them except when 
they obtruded themselves upon my notice, as they 
were sure to do every morning when I wanted to take 
another nap. That was their time for giving moraing 
concerts and holding family councils; and they never 
failed to perform this part of their duty“ And then 
if I bad left the blind open tosee when morning came, 
that clashing of little claws would come against the 
window. 

When I leoked into the house again, which I was 
careful to do at a time when I kiew that both birds 
were away from home, I was surprised to find five 
beautiful blue, eggs lying together in thenest. I did 
not mention my discovery, knowing how very frail 
they must be, and remembering how very delightful 
a thing a bird’s nest with eggs iu it is to a ohild. The 
youngest member of our household came down stairs 
in a burry that morning without having waited to 
array bimself in his customary day-attire; but instead, 
a pair of little bare feet peeped our from beneath a 
long night-robe, and two blue eyes of uncommon size 
and brightness looked at me from beneath the frowzy 
head, while he told the astonishing news that there 


were “five h-blue eggs in the nest; the pret- 
tiest little things you ever saw in your whole life!" 

After a few days we advised our young folks to 
refrain from visiting very eften at the bird-house for 
two or three weeks, as Mrs. Bird was in delicate 
health and would not feel disposed to entertain com- 
pany. A few sly peeps were taken at the pretty eggs 
when it was known that there was no one at homs; 
for Mr. Bluebird took his wife out every day on little 
excursions, and so I suppose she managed te maintain 
her freshness and beauty, and at the same time to 
reserve an interesting and comfortable state of 
health. 

Time flies wonderfully when one has a bit of garden 
to potter in. I was forcibly reminded of this one day, 
after I bad got all my posy-seeds under ground, and 
felt a little dissatisfied because I hadn’t more land to 
cultivate—I Shall be glad enough that I haven't by 
and by, when the thermometer gets up iato the nine. 
ties and the weeds are rampant and obstreper ous—on 
recollecting my little feathered friends, whom I had 
been shutting away from my notice and the window. 
panes by keeping the blinds carefully closed. I picked 
up the chimney and took off the roof, and, behold! 
there was a heap of bare, wretched-looking little crea- 
tures, five in number, that yawned at me with fear- 
fully wide mouths the moment I opened the box. Tas 
old folks were both gone to market. While I looked 
at the ugly babies the parents came, each with a long 
fish-worm, and alighted on the gate-posts below. I 
bastily put their house in order and retired behind 
the blinds. 

The father and mother lost no time in flying up into 
their box. I could hear the wee things chirping and 
the parents soothing them in their own sweet fashion. 
From morning till night these two faithful birds have 
labored industr'ously to fill the five gaping mouths; 
for the gluttonous young things seemed always to be 
hungry. Day by day they havethriven. First a little 
down appeared, then a few incipient feathers at the 
wings, each morning adding somewhat to their scanty 
clothing, till finally, as I said, this morning, being 
fully dressed in their new suits, they flew away out 
into the great world, and I don’t know what will 
become of them. 

The parents still linger about their deserted home, 
I expect there will be another hoheymoon, and then a 
season of house-cleaning; and perhaps another family 
of ycung birds will fly away from the cigar-box before 
autumn. 

Thie, I think, is far better than keeping poor little 
birds imprigoned in a cage. I should not be bappy in 
depriving an innocent creature of the freedom that 
God interded it should enjoy. 

Here are those birds again! I opened the blinds to 
get a little sunshine, and back they are at my clean 
window, without so much as wiping their dirty little 
feet. If I close the shutter they will cling te it on the 
outside, and peep through in the most inquisitive 
fashion. Several times while Mra. Bluebird was 
busy, Mr. Bluebird’s attentions not being neces- 
sary, and having but little to do, he managed to get 
through the blinds, and the wind being high, the slats 
tuned ard he was a prisoner, until discovered by 
some of us and liberated. 

I mean to build another house under the eaves of 
the kitchen; and perhaps another tenant will come 
to occupy it who will pay his rent every day in sweet 
little enatches of bird-songs. 


OUR TWO CATS. 
BY MRS, L. n. BACON. 


WING tothe superstition prevalent in some 
communities, that it brings bad luck to move 
cats, we foundwher we took possession of our new homa 
among the heriditaments and appurtenanoes there 
unto belonging.“ two splendid old cata. 

We had scarcely crossed the threshold when they 
appeared to us, whether from the regions above or 
below, without or within, we knew not, But here 
they were, and apparently very glad to see us. Poor 
things! They must have had a hungry, lonesome time 
of it, between the exit of their old friends and the es- 
trance of the newones. No doubt the hope of better 
days to come dawned upon them with the advent of 
the pew comers, and hence their joy at seeing us. 

We are not naturally fond of cats. Of all the do- 
mestic animals (and here a doubt arises concerning thé 
propriety of classifying cate among the domestic an- 
mals) the one for which we bear the least affection is 
cat. We have always tolerated one about the hou’ 
as a necessary evil, because there are four-footed ores 
tures that we like lees than cate. 

But when we found the premises pre-ocoupied, if not 
pre-empted, by these two monsters of the genu: feli, 
wesecretly resolved that one of them must vacHe 
But amid the labor and bustle of seitling in a new 
house, killing a cat was not to be thought of. It is 
said, ibreatened dogs live long.“ This is just as true 
of cats, for when we had set up our household god“ 
and kindled the fire upon our house-altar, it cannot 
be denied that these two pussies, purring upon the 
rug, winking and blinking their sleepy old eyes in the 
ruddy glow of a coal fire, added not a little to ta- 
cheerfulness of the picture. 

And they were not without a friend at court, Wh? 


ourselves 


er, if not a better, 


And 


and also that it would 
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mus the cats remain until this day, and are likely to, 


until they die s natural death. 

There is a strong family likeness between the two 
cats. They are no doubt brothers; but while one of 
them is in the prime of ute, the other fa the marks 
ofextremeage. Indeed, heis said to have been here 
so long that the memory of man runneth dot to the 
contrary. 

We think they are handsome cats, fully up to the 
average of feline beauty, although they can lay no 
claim to either of the standard colors—grey, tortoise- 
shell, or Maltese—but are just yellow and white, the 
commonest and homeliest of all colors fora Dat. 

But there is every shade of yellow, from the richest 
ru fl ron to the palest straw-color, and these are so beau- 
tifully blended that the effect is really pleasing to ths 
eye. 

They are dignified, well-behaved cats, and remark- 
ably intelligent, giving the best of evi lence that their 
early education was not neglected. No doubt this 
went agreat ways in deciding the question of thair 
life or deith. But they have outgrown their playful- 
nese, and are really the only cata I ever saw that 
could not be enticed into a frolic with a ball of yara 
cr even into the vain attempt to catch their own 
toile. 

In suggesting a specific name for the cats, it was ob- 
served that the eldest, having a sad and almost sor- 
ro #wiul expression of countenance, would be very ap- 
propriately called Jerry—while the younger, whose 
face is quite the opposite of his brother's, was named 
Felia—signifying happy. 

And so Jerry and Felix are installei members of 
the household, in good aud regular standing. And 
strange to say, if for any reason their places in the 
family circle should become vacant, they would be 
sadly mised. 

But the strangest of all things about those cats, or 
what seemed so, before we knew their tricks and their 
manners, was their apparent ubiquity; for, if ever 
cats or creatures of any kind were in two places at the 
same time, these certainly were. 

It is contrary to all our ideas of good house keeping, 
to allow cats to stay in the house during the night. 
Some kind-hearted people do it, but itis not aecord- 
ing to our early training, and we never allow it, if we 
can help it. 

Accordingly Jerry and Felix were always turned 
out of doors at night; at least Bridget was instructed 
20 to do, and declared that she always did it. But they 
were almost invariably found in the kitehen by the 
first one up in the morning, and often during the day 
were they shut out, but if ye'll bela ve me mum,“ 
said Bridget, I would but jist have time to turn me- 
self around before thim plaguy cate would be uader 
me feet again, and niver a door opened into me kitchen 
nayther.”’ 

“But you must have had a window open, if not a 
door, Biddy, for the cats never could come through 
theside of the houre, you know.“ 

“ Begging your pardon, mum,“ said Biddy somewhat 
loſtily. I've had niver a window up the day, and it's 
mo own opinion, mum, that the last family had their 
ewn raysons for laving the house, and it’s all along of 
thim cats,” and we really began to fear that Bridget 
would give warning because of the cats. 

One night we took upon ourselves the task of shut- 
ting up, making aresurance doubly sure that the cats 
were put out, and fastened out tae last thing. 


Early the next morning we slipped into the kitchen 
before Bridget came down, and sureenough thera were 
the cats. One of them was in the basket of clothes fold - 
ed for ironing, and the other had improvised a bed 
upon an overcoat hung by the kitchen-fire to dry. We 
put them out once more, and then went back to our 
room, almost wishing the cats drowned in the depths 
of the sea. 

But let no one suppose that we even for one mo nent 
lost faith in finding the natural solution of this mystory 
even if we sat up all night for it. The belief ia Bogles 
and Brownies was before our d iy. , 

We sometimes find among really sensible people 
more or less of latent superstition as touching cats 
that in some way these harmless creatures have con- 
nection with supernatural phenomena, and with such, 
no doubt, our experience would have been sufficient to 
_ustify the belief. But we did not finditso. In due 
time the solution came, and it was almost wonder- 
iu] as the mystery itself. 


We heard a bitter scream one day from the kitchen, 
and in a moment Bridget rushed in, her broad face all 
a glow, though she declared she was almost frightened 
out of her siven sinses, and faith if you'll belave 
me, mum, thim cats comes up the drane! I seen him do 
it, that Faylix, and he looked like aspooke as he pulled 
himeelf through the spout. They've saft bodies like, 
and can equaze thimselves into a place no bigger than 
mi thomb.”’ 

But this mett od of communication with the outside 
world was found to have its perils. Again was heard 
an ochone !“ from the kitchen, and once more Bridget 
“ame rushing in, and this time with a really scared 
wh and not without reason, for she had poured 
& pail ef hot water, near to bilin it was,“ she said, 
down the drain while one of the cats was coming 
through the spout, “and he must be dead intirely 
by this time, scalded or drownded, or doth togither,”’ 
Bidéy was sure. It was observed that homade a good 


@eal of noize for a dead cat, but it was a serious o 


nevertheless, and moreover it was Felix, the favorite. 
Whose life was in peril, for Jerry tat by the steve as 


placid and unconcerned as if his poor brother were 
not In the midst of deep waters and hot. 

If we had been compelled to make choice of either 
cat for this so dreadful a de ith, or any death at all, it 
would not have been Felix. 

But people’s preferences are seldom consulted in 
such matters, and it is generally found after the event 
to have been the flower of the family that died or got 
erried. 

But something must be done for the relief of the 
poor cat, and that speedily. The fact that he did not 
back out of the spout at once was proof positive that 
he must be dreadfully scalded. 

No end of means weredevised to help bim, but with- 
outavail. What with the drowning and the scalding, 
and the freezing—for the weather was very cold—the 
poor creature was in desperate straits. 

In response to our repeated calls of Kitty, Kitty’’— 
he would mew pitifully—but the cry grew fain er and 
fainter, and at length ceased altogether. 

A member of the last family was consulted to know 
if there were any precedents in the history of the cats, 
for our guidance in the present emergency. There 
were none. The cats had always had the freedom of 
the drain, but no such catastrophe had ever occurred 
before. 

Passive virtues are often hardest to practice, but 
there seemed to be nothing now for us to do, but to 
acquieece in the inevitable. 

There was no way to open the drain but to remove 
a part of the floor in the bed-roon and bath-room, 
and this was nota pleasant thing to do in cold weather, 
certainly. 

But extreme measures are necessary in extreme 
ceses, such as this was likely to become in time. So 
after a few days, nothing being seen or heard of Felix, 
we proposed taking up the carpet and having the 
matter attended to. When lo! there appeared toour 
astonished vision, sitting by the stove in loving 
proximity to one another, both alike untouched of 
flood or fire, or frost, our two cats—Jerry and Felix. 

And to this mystery we have never yet fouad a 
satisfactory solution. 


PLAYING AT KEEPING RESTAURANT. 


** CV IDNEY, I am tired of this,” said little Harry 
Hunter, as he threw down his bat and ball. 
“ What else shall we play!“ 

“I know,” said Sidney; let's play keeping restau- 
rent. I'll be the bar-keeper, and you make believe 
you are coming in to get a drink. I'll fix this board 
on tbheee bricks for the place the man stands behind 
when he pours out the drinks; I'll put these old bot- 
tles on it, and these blocks for cigar-boxes, as ‘we see 
them fixed in the windows. There now, that’s right; 
but I bet you can't do your part, Harry; you're too 
little.“ 

*Can’t I?—’deed I can though—elegant” said Harry, 
gleefully; “’cause I saw pa do it, and he ought to 
know how.“ 

I'd like to know where you saw pa taking a drink, 
Harry? I don’t beleive it,” said Sidney. 

„But I did see him,“ said Harry stoutly. “I went 
walkin’ with him yesterday, and when we got by the 
place at the corner, where the windows are fixed like 
our bar here, only ever so much nicer—we'l, pa told 
me to wait a minute, 'cause he wanted to see a man in 
there and when he opened the door I saw such pretty 
things—big glasses and pictures, and shiny fixin’s and 
lots of other things, so I pushed the door open a wes, 
little mite, and peeped in.“ 

“Well,” said Sidney, who was much interested, 
‘what did pa do!“ 

*“T can’t show you without a tumbler,“ was Harry's 
reply; but II find one,“ and he soampered into the 
kitchen, and was back in a twinkling, with a cracked 
glass he found on the table. “There! now I'll show 
you,” and he placed the glass on the make believe 
bar. 

He went off a short distance and returned with his 
hands in his pockets, walking with a comical strut, in 
imitation of his father’s long stridee. Brandy,“ said 
he, elevating his childish voice. 

Sidney turred around, and pretended to pour some- 
thing in the glass, which he gave to Harry, and he 
could hardly keep from laughing as the mimic toper 
turned his head back, as if draining out the last drop 
of the suppored contents, and smacked his lips, wiped 
them with his tiny handerchief, and, placing on the 
bar a piece of paper as a substitute for a stamp, he 
strutted away. 

Sidney could bold out no longer, but burst into a 
roar of laughter, upsetting in bis merriment the whole 
establishment, and sending blocks, boards, bricks, and 
tumbler all in one confused pile at his feet. 

“Now, Harry, did pa really look that way? I didn’t 
know he ever drank any liquor. Ma says it’s wrong.“ 
said Sidney, as soon as he could get his face straight. 

“Yes, he did do just that way I showed you, and 
when I’m a man, I'll do so too. When he started to 
come out, I ran out on the pavement, and I heard a 
man say, ‘If Hunter goes on in this way, he'll be in 
danger soon.’ What did he mean Sidney?“ 

Befcre Sidney could reply, the dinner-be'l was rung, 
and the hun littie fellows rushed into the house. 

Seated at window overieoking the play ground, 


the father of these children had seen aud heard, 


the halt - olosed blind., all that hed transpire. 
are powérless'to express the feeling that agita- 


“ted bis breast. The obildish lesson, 00 M, 


taught, was not lost, for never again did he drinks 
glass of liquor; the little ones had oured him by 
playing at keeping a restaurant.”—The Liitle Sower. 


THE BITTER AND THE SWEET. 


OME, darling Effie, 
Come, take the cup; 
Effie must drink it all,— 
Drink it all up. 


Darling, I know it is 
Bitter and bad; 

But twill make Effie dear 
Rosy and glad. 


Mother would take it all 
For ber wee elt; 

But who would suffer then? 
Effie herselt. 


If Effie drinks it, 
Then, I can tell. 
She will go out to play 
Merry and well. 


Drink ; and then, darling, 
You shall have this: 
Sweet after bitter, 
Now, first, a kisa. 


Ah, darling Effie! 
God also knows, 
When cups of + itterness 
His hand bestows. 


How his poor children néed 
Urging to take 

Merciful araughts of pain 
Mixed for their sake. 


He, too, gives tenderly 
Joy after pain; 
Sweet after bitterneas; 


After loss, gain. — The Churchm1n. 


—— 


CAPT, BURTON AND THE SAVAGE, 


URING one of Capt. Burton’s voyages in the 

Fiss he was becalmed off an island of the 8 
ciety group. in the South Pacific, and one day a valus- 
ble case of surgical instruments was stolen from his 
cabin. A number of the savages, with the chief of the 
island at their head, had been on board, and he knew 
that the thief was of their number. On the following 
day he pulled on shore, with the best part of his crew, 
and found tke obief. in company with several of his 
principal warriors, mtting betore kis hut. Burton 
made known his errand through his interpreter, 
whereupon the sable monarch expressed unbounded 
surprise. Not only was he sure that noneof his people 
had stolen the articles, but he could assure his milk- 
skinned brother that his people would net steal 


under any ciroumstanoces. 


The Captain assumed a confident attitude, and begzed 
to inform his swart majesty that he—Burton—knew 
where the missing property was. He had the power 
to discover such things. It might save the chief a vast 
deal of trouble if he would at once produce the lost 


property. 

Upon this the chieftain declared that he could have 
nothing more to say upon the subject; and to give 
deem lug weight to his aszertion he drew forth his 
pipe, and haviing filled it with tobacco, he commenced 
to strike fire on a piece of punk-wood with a fliat and 
steel. Capt. Burton told the interpreter to bid him 
stop. 

Tell him” said he,“ thatI will bring fire from heaven 
into his pipe.“ 

The chief received the announcement with a look of 
incredulity, but, nevertheless, dropped his flint and 
stee),and suffered the Captain to proceed. Burton 
drew frem his pocket a mall sun gls, or 
magnifying lens, and concealing it in his hand, he bade 
the chief to smoke away, and at the same time he 
turned the bowl of the pipe toward the sun, and 
brought the focal point of the rays upon the tobacco. 
The fire took, and the smoke came forth. The dusky 
cheiftain puffed out a fragrant cloud, then looked at 
the bow! of his pipe, and then knelt in awe before the 
pale-faced Captain. He would not tempt the wonder: 
ful power of the great medicine man further. 

Burton obtained his case of instruments from the 
chiefs own hands.—New York Ledger. 


THE FAMISHING INDIAN. —An aged Indian, half 
taked and famished, wandered into one of our Western 
settlements, begging for food to keep him from sas 
ing. While eagerly devouring the bread bestowed by 
the hand of charity, a bright-colored ribbon, from 
which was suspended a small, dirty pouch, was seen 
around his neck. On being questioned, he said it was 
a charm given him in his younger days; and opening 
it displayed a faded, greasy paper, which he handed 
to the interrogator for inspection. It proved to bea 
regular discharge from the Federal army, entitling 
him to a pension for life, and signed by General Wash- 
ington himself. Now here wasa name which would 
be honored almost anywhere, and which if presented 
in the right place, would have insured him support 
and plenty for the remainder of his days; and yet he 
wandered about hungry, helpless, and forlorn, beg- 
ging of the cbaritable bread to keep him from famish- 
ing. What a picture of men with all the promises ot 
Jesus in their hands—and of Christians too, with the 

possession—yet 


charter of their inheritance in full 
!—Selected, 


starving in the wilderness 


—— 
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HOME, 
AMERICAN BOARD, 


VERY meeting of the American Board has 
its peculiar characteristics. The meeting at 
Salem was characterized by the discussion of the ques- 
tion cf duty as to Roman Catholic countries. In Tur- 
key tbe Board has long labored among the Greek, Ar- 
menien and other Oriental churches; but it bad prac- 
tically left the Roman Catholic world to the American 
and Foreign Christian Union. But the Congregational 
churches preferred to act in this field through the 
American Board and propored to it to become their 
agent. The diecursion of this question was the main 
buriners of the Board at that meeting, and led to a 
the rough tur vey of our relations and duties to Roman 
Catholic nations, and to a decision to establish mis- 
sions in Europe, Mexico and South America. The ex- 
plorations necded to carry out this resolve have bee2 
to come extent made, and some missions have been 
established. and others are in contemplation. 

At New Haven no such question was before the 
‘tboerd, but another of fundamental importanca was 
do ought up by a failure in the supply of missionaries. 
‘This led to the inquiry into the causes of this faot. 
Have revivals ceased in our colleges, or become less 
freqvent? Is the spirit of faith, self-sacrifice, and self- 
denial at a low ebb? Is the spirit of infidelity, in the 
plausible forms u hich it bas assumed under the Chris- 
tian rame, Jowering the tone of vital energy in our 
Christian young men? Is the world in its various 
forms gaining new power over them? 

Whatever may be the cause of the fact, there could 
be no doubt as to the remedy. It was anew baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. This was the key-note of the 
meeting. The opening sermon of Prof. Bartlett struck 
this chord, and it vibrated through the meeting. 

Indeed, in some respects, it was like the mesting of 
the primitive disciples that preceded the day of Pente- 
cost. Christ commanded then to tarry at Jerusalem 
until they had received the needed power for thair 
great work of missions through the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. That there is need of the same power 
now, but on a still higher and wider scale, was the 
predominant feeling of this meeting. All felt that the 
world is open as never before, and that there is no 
limit to the work to be done. But all this is of no 
avail without men full of the Holy Ghost, and revivals 
more wide-spread and powerful than any that have 
ever been known. It was an encouraging fact that 
the students of the Theological Seminary and of Yale 
College were present at these meetings and listened to 
such appeals. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


This Association is intimately connected with two 
great enterprises, which vitally affect the future in- 
‘terests of our country, the education and conversion 
of the Freedmep, and the evangelization of the Chi- 
mese. The October number of their organ, the A mer- 
écan Missionary, is full of interesting matter on both 
of these subjects. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held iu 
Racine, Wis., Wednesday, Oct. 30. Rev. E. P. Good- 
win, D D., of Chicago, will preach the opening sermon. 
Recent explorations have been made among the Freed- 
men, Indians or Chinese, by Gen. O. O. Howard, Rev. 
E. P. Smith, Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett, of .Chicag>, Rev. 
C. M. Terry, of St. Paul, and Hon. J. V. Farwell, of 
Chicago. All of these gentlemen have been invited to 
be present, and are expected to address the meeting. 
A meeting of great interest and importance is antici- 
‘pated. The scale of liberality towards this society 
needs to be elevated. Their work needs to be done 
now, for whatever is dons to educite and save te 
Freedmen must be done speedily. This Society aleo 
needs the coming of the Holy Ghost. 


A RIOT FOR AN EDUCATION, 


‘The Storrs School is one of the educational in- 
gtitutions at Atlanta, Ga., founded by the American 
* Missionary Association. This port, once occupied 
by the loyal armies of our nation in the great 
war for the Union and Liberty, is now occupied 
by the army of Education and Christianity. There is 
however a desire to enlist in this army beyond the 
power to receive and equip the soldiers. One of the 
teachers, Miss Amy Williams, gives an affecting ac- 
count of their application and their disappointment, 
Ought not provision to be made at once to meet such 
desires? 

“On the morning of September 2d. about six hundred 
children gathered at the school building, determined 
to be received as pupils. Of course we could accom- 
modate no such number, and to justly select from 
this Jarge company the number that we could keep 

more wisdom and ingenuity than we pos- 
persed; we, however, got —— in some way, but not 
without having many unkind feelings. The excite- 
ment was intense. It was a riot for an education; 
starved minds were claiming and fighting for food; 
the sight was pitiful beyond description. To see chil- 
dren go away weeping because they had been refnsed 
adn ission to aschool was too much for even my hard 
heart. The enthusiasm for an eduvation is so great 
that the Schoo) Board is waking up to the necessities 
of the case, and is making some arrangements for 
another school building.“ 


CHRIST VERSUS CONFUCIUS, 


To what extent the immigration of the Chinese to 
this country will be carried, remains to be decided. 


| 


requir 


But one thing at least is plain: that it is the purpose 


of God to test the power of the Christianity of this 
coubtry to encounter that system of thought and 
fceling organized by Confucius, and which has con- 
trolled more minds for ages than even Christianity it- 
eclf. The prejudices and abuses of the communities on 
the shores of the Pacific, may for a time avert the nor- 
m@l action of Christianity, but ultimately the great con- 
tiict willcome on. Of this the leading minds on the 
t hor es of the Pacific are more and more aware, and 
are aroused to the sublimity of the enterprise to 
vhich they aresummoned. Rev. J. E Dwinell, D. D., 
has uttered his conceptions and emotions on the sub- 
ject in an interesting article in the Advance, He says, 
in the spirit of the recent utterance of the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, in view of heathenism in 
England: 

Wo in California need not go to distant lands nor 
to bistorical ages to witness the approaches of Christi- 
ul ity against a huge heathenism. and the beginpings 
of ite overthrow. The dark, compact, massive, hoary 
pegenism of Chiva juts over, like a bold promontory, 
upon the sunny land of California. We eee the cues, 
ceremcnies, processior e, priests, joeh-houses, hear the 
spappingr, sputter: ings, drummings and The 
superstitions cf three thousand years and three hund- 
red million peop. and the pride of the Chinese Em- 
pire are back of the promontory. And here is Ubristi- 
arity advancing to meet it and — to penetrate 
it in the person of a few representatives, in themselve:; 
feeble and no match for such an undertaking, but with 
a divine commission and helped by divine energy, 
brirging the improved methods and facilities of the 
nineteenth century. It is the beginning of a great 
conflict at our doors, between two civilizations, two 
kingdomr, two destinies. Two systems are struggling 
for the Chinese km pire—before our face, each desirous 
— the handling of its fortunes and its souls. 

e confi'ct is not yet carried on on a large scale, but 
the moral principles involved are none the less grand 
on that account“ 


BIBLE REVISION, 


It bas been agreed on all hands that although our 
received English version of the Scriptures is one of 
great and uncommon excellence, yet, in some respects, 
it needs revision and correction. But it is not easy to 
effect the necessary revision in such a way as to secure 
the universal acceptance of the revised version. The 
received version was made by royal authority. But 
nothing of the kind can now be done, nor is anything 
to be hoped from a convocation of all denominations. 
Individual or associated voluntary effort is our only 
resource at present, hoping by such effort to produce 
a version that shall meet universal acceptan2e through 
its merits. An associated effort of this kind has been 
undertaken by leading members of the Church of 
England, who invited the coijperation of scholars of 
other denominations. Whether the version thus pro- 
duced will be universally accepted, it is impossible to 
judge in advance; but there can not bea doubt that 
it will be a valuable contribution to a result which all 
desire, a perfect version of the Word of God. In his 
recent visit to the Continent, Dr. Schaff conferred with 
the English committees, and made definite arrange- 
ments as to the cojperation of American with English 
scholars, of which a statement follews. We would 
call attention to the statements as to the need of 
pecupiary aid in carrying out this great work. We 
trust that all needed aid will be cheerfully and liber- 
ally bestowed. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF BIBLE REVISION, 


An American Committee of Revisers of the English 
Scripturee, in co-operative union with the British 
Committee of Revision, was organized October 4th, 
at No. 40 Bible House in this city, by the election of 
permanent officers, and has actually begun its respon- 
tible work. The leading denominations and literary 
inetitutions were represented in the meeting by ex- 
President Woolsey, Bishop Lee, Profs. Abbot, Day, 
Green, Hadley, Hare, De Witt, Packard, Schaff, 
Short, Strong, Thayer. Dr. Schaff reported the re- 
sult of his correspondence and personal conference 
with the British revisers, and distributed confidential 
copies of the revised version of the books of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and the first three Gospels, which 
he bad received from England for the use of the 
American committee. The committee then pro- 
ceeded to elect permanent officers. Dr. Schaff, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, N. T., was elected 
President; Prof. Day, of the Divinity School of Yale 
College, Corresponding Secretary; and Prof. Short, of 
Columbia College, N. Y., Treasurer. The committee 
then divided into two companies, the one for the Od, 
the other for the New Testament. Prof, Green, of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, was elected Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company; ex-President 
Wooleey, Chairman of the New Testament Company. 
Both companies will hold periodical meetings every 
month in the Bible House. 

No provision bas been made as yet for meeting the 
necessary expénses of the Committee. Friends of re- 
vision who are disposed to aid in this great work are 
requested to send their contributions either to the 
President, or to the Treasurer, or to any member of 
the Committee. 

The following scholars compose the Committee: 

Old Testament Company—Prof. Wm. H. Green, D,D., 
Chairman, Princeton, N. J.; Rev. Thomas J. Conant, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. X.: Profs. George E. Day, D. D., New 
Haven, Ct.; John DeWitt, D. D., New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Geo. Emlen Hare, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. 
P. Krauth, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Packard, D. D., 
Fairfax, Va.; Calvin Stowe, D. D., Hartford, Ot.; 
James Strong, D. D., Madison, N. J.; Rev. C. V. A. 


Van Dyck. D. D., Beyrut, Syria.; Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
LL. D., Schenectady, N. Y. 

New Testament Committee — Prof, Theodore D. 
Woolsey, D.D., LL. D., Chairman, New Haven, t.; 
Ezra Abbot, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. G. R. 
Crooks, D. D., New York; Profs. H. B. Hackett. D.D., 
Rochéster, N. Y.; James Hadley, LL.D., New Haven, 
Ct.; Charles Hodge, D.D., Princeton, N. J.; W. T. 
Warren, D. D., Boston, Mass.; A. C. Kendrick, D D., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Right Rev. Alfred Lee, DD., Wil- 
mington, Del. ; Matthew B. Riddle, D. D., Hart- 
fcrd, Ct.; Philip Schaff, D. D., New York; Charles 
Short, LL.D., New York; J. Henry Thayer, D.D., An- 
dover, Mags.; Rev. Edward A. Washbura, D.D., New 
York. 


FOREIGN. 
CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HEN Mr. Miall’s motion for an inquiry 

into the income of the Established Church, and 

its appropriation, was defeated by an overwhelming 

majority, the defenders of the church exulted as if the 
question were fully and finally decided. 

No one, however, who understood the opponents of 
an established church anticipated any such result, but 
chly that there wouli be a call fora motion whioh 
should directly present the question, which was in- 
directly ocnsidered in the motion rejected. 

Such has been the course of event3. Mr. Miall has 
determined to present such a motion, and on Oct. 1, 
a large meeting, called by the Libsaration Society, was 
held in Birmingham, in which the direct question of 
‘dieestablishment was considered. Not merely Bir- 
mingbam, but all of the twelve Midland Counties of 
England were represented. It is characterized by the 
Nonconformist as one of the best, perhaps the best meet- 
ing the Liberation Society ever held. Three things char - 
acterized this meeting: 1. Direct action on the Dises- 
tablishment question. 2, Progressive action on the 
School question. 3. An alliance between the Libera- 
tionists and the workingmen of England. On each of 
theee we will say a few words. 


THE DIRECT QUESTION, 


On this point the Nonconformist says; The Con- 
ference and the meeting in the evening were dis- 
tinctly called to support a motion for the separation 
of Church and State. It was not exclusively a Non- 
conformist, but a Liberationist movement. It had 
nothing to do with mere grievances; it passed no re- 
solution about the Burials bill, or any other Noncon- 
formist measure; it did not even take into considera- 
tion the defects of the Education Act.“ The meeting 
was large beyond all expectation, and they resolved 
that Mr. Miall’s direct motion for disestablishment must 
be supported with all the energy at their command, 
And who are they who thus resolved? In the words 
of the Nonconformist, “ they are the men who in every 
borough or village, can be best depended on to give 
time, zeal and money to support the liberal cause.“ 
They are also the backbone of the Liberal party, as 
Mr. Gladstone concedes. Their action indicates that 
the nation is awake to the great question of Disestab- 
lishment, and will soon act on it with resistless 
energy. 

THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

We have in previous articles given an account of g 
preceding great meeting at Manchester, in January, 
in which the policy of secular State Education was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote. There was no 
call for any new action on that point in the present 
meeting. But their spirit and action indicated that 
the progress of discussion since that great convention 
had added new. power to the principles then promul- 
gated. At the same time a determination was mani- 
fested to make the abolition of denominationalism, in 
State education, for the present, the only test question 
in the election of all liberal candidates. It is true 
that the advocates of Disestablishment regard it as 
the only radical cure of the evils necessarily involved in 
denominational education by thestate, but they do not 
feel that they have sufficient strength as yet to make 
it an immediate test question in politics. But they 
believe that the time will soon come, and are deter- 
mined to prepare the way for it by questioning all . 
candidates on that point. The Nonconformist says that 
so long as there is a favored church, even liberal 
statesmen will truckle to it, in education, as Mr. 
Forster has done, and that to sweep the favoritism ut- 
terly away is the only effectual guarantee of equity 
and justice toward all denominations, in a system of 
of national education. 


LIBERATIONISTS AND WORKING MEN, 


The great movement of the agricultural classes in 
England for an amelioration of their condition is one 
of the most striking signs of the times, The necessity 
of such a movement none can deny. We have stated 
facts as to the rural population of England that no 
true Englishman can reflect on without shame, In 
particular their cottages are so poor and they are 80 
crowded together in single rooms, without regard to 
age or sex, that the preservation of morality sad 
religion is hopeless among them. It would seem to be 
reasonable that a national church so wealthy, and 
bishops with such princely incomes, would sympathize 
with such a movement, and impart of their wealth to 
aid it. But auch has not been the fact. By the clergy: 
the same want of sympathy has been manifested in 
the movement. We need not wonder then that the 


| workingmen do not sympathize with the established 
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E 
church, and 
ing was powerfully manifested in this conference, 


On this point the Nonconformist says in substance: | 


„The splendid meeting in the Town Hall at night, 
was the ratification of an alliance between the Libera- 
tioniste und the workingmen. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his eloquent address spoke of the ten million 
pounds of church income as enough to give every 
workingman a free education for his children, and 
when be referred to the want of sympathy in the 
‘Dbishope and clergy, the shouts that rang throuch the 
ball bad in them the tones of victory. They recalled the 
cheers which urged the reformers of earlier tays along 
their victorious career. Such an Anti-State-Church 
meeting was never before held in Birmingham.“ 

The spirit of the meeting was predominantly not 
politica), but religious. It was felt that Christianity, 
and tbe community at large, suffer from the union of 
Church erd Sta'e, and that the general good demin is 
their sey aration. The exaltation of io lividuals or the 
triumpb of a party are objects too low to call forth 
the self-denial and sacrifice involved in the sucess of 
this cause. The sustaining conviction is as brielly 
stated by the Nonconformist, that in spiritual work 
men should act from spiritual mofives only, and that 
the law, by taking all legal and lower motives a vay, 
should leave the spiritual motive pure, and free, aud 
true to do its own divine work in its own divine 
way.” 
1HE BENN2TT JUDGMENT CASE AND CAPEL MOLYNEWX. 

The Rev. Capel Molyneux has been up to this time 
Vicer of St Paul's Church, South Kensington. He 
bas been a preacher for some forty-five pears. Of 
bim the English Independent thus speaks; “ An elo- 
quent preacher — almost facile princeps among the 
Evaneelicals in this respest,—devout and earhest, a 
clear thinker, and rigidly conscientious, he made 
Lock Hospital for years famous by reason of the force 
of bis character and the power of his preaching. 
Since he removed to Kensington, he has retained and 
increased the admiration in which ke was held, and 
been the center of many valuable agencies.”” He his 
never been an agitator nor an eccentric enthusiast, 
but has been held in high esteem as a well-balanc xd 
and devoted Christian. Such is the man who has de- 
termined to secede from the Church of England. And 


why bas he taken a step eo painful to himself, and“ 


involving so much sacrifice and self-denial? Because, 
In bis conscientious judgment, to remain inthe Eng- 
lieh Establisbed Church would involve him in com- 
plicity with the Ritualistic and Papal errors which 
are legalized by the Bennett decision. I» expressed 
bis views of that judgment, and of the Church as 
affected by it, in asermon delivered shortly after the 
decision. He has now published that sermon, and 
with it a declaration of his secession from the Estab- 
lished (hurch. 

He ems that the Established Church is what the 
law makes her, and that, as things are, no one can 
know beforehand whether Infidel, Romaniziag, or 
Evangelical sentiments shall be taught. 

An escape from this state of things may be effected 
by a dissolution of the union of Church and S ats. 
This he does not hope for at present. There is little 
hope of reformation in the Church. Nothing than 
remains but to secede. 

This bold, decided, and conscientious action is 
approved and eulogized by the Christian World, the 
Nonconformist, the English Independent, and other 
Diesenting papers. The Record is displeased with it, 
and considers it as uncalled for. The same is true of 
otber Church papers. The Christian World speaks 
highly of his argument, and says that to condemn 
him will be vain if his argument is left unanswere.l, 
as hitherto it has been. This bold action of a highly 
esteemed men has caused a great sensation, and will 
lead to extended and deep thought, even if not immo- 
diately followed; and it is preparing the way for a 
fina) result that can not long be deferred. 


— — - — — - — — —— 


The Week. 
From Tuesday, Oct. 15, to Monday, Oct. 22, 1872. 
HAT the political lines are pretty distinctly 
drawn in Connecticut became evident in the recent 

town elections, and is confirmed by the Congressional! 

nominations. In the First District, for instance, 

General Joseph R. Hawley was unanimously nomi- 

nated by the Republicans, while the “ Liberals” 


named Mr. W. W. Eaton, perhaps the very straightest- 
out Democrat in the State, as his opponent. * 


—The National Board of Trade has been in 
testion in this city. It passed resolutions condemning 
stock gambling, expressing its opinion that banks 


| Ought to exact such security from borrowers engaged 


in speculations as would confine their transaciions 
within reasonable bounds, and advocating a reciprocal 
commercial treaty with Canada. 


—In Buffalo, the police authorities have an 


“elephant on their hands” in the shape of a man who 
declares that he was a particeps in the famous Traup- 
man murder, and that he deserves execution at Sar- 
tony for baving been an active Communist at Paris. 
Does the extradition treaty cover this case? 
—The man who was to blame for that English 
Tailway collision was locked up tO. await trial, but, 
‘strange to say, another fatal a e has followed the 


rst, with, for a transatlantic extraordinary 


t they call for its abolition. This foel- | promptness. Our railway men will have to look to 


their laurels. 

—The Spanish insurgents met their greatest 
overthrow at Ferrol, last week. For a time they had 
things all their own way, had captured one war vessel, 
and were making hot work for the regular garrieon, 
when an overpowering force arrived and put them to 
Hight. 

—Mr. Justice Willes, a prominent and honored 
judge on the Euglich bench, has committed suicide. 
The coroner's jory decided, on what is considers] 
ample evidence, that he was not at the time of sound 
mind. 

Not very much noise has been made by or 
shout a colored naval cadet at Annapolis, but some of 
his fellows have been hazinz him, and will probably 
be dismissed in consequence. 

—Sir Roundell Palmer is the new Lord Chan- 
ccDor of Fogland. Everybody expected this, ani 
the best fart of the press spealts very highly of his 
abilities, 

—At last somebody has been found who is will- 
ing to swear that he sav a pistoltin the hand of James 
Fisk. Jr., when Stokes was shooting him. 

—Mr. Seward’s will disposes of about $299,099 
worth of property, leaving it to his four sons and bis 
adopted daughter. 


OLITICS is not an absorbing topie this week 

to any one exccp'ing those who, in on» way or 
ano‘her, make thcir ivinzatit. Tue majorities as re- 
ported weck remam substantial y uncharged by 
(fticial figures; and, although ashow of perseverance 
must of coure be kept up by the Democr ts, it is zen- 
erally conce ſed that the him es in President Grant's 
favor are greatly multiplied. Certain prophetic ally- 
inclined jcurnals, indecd, speculate coolly on the re- 
tults of the election, as though it wi re actualy pied. 
Mr. Augustus Souell. Chairman of the National De no- 
cratic Com mittee, published an exhortation last week, 
which was tolerably well calculate? to fire the Domo 
cratic heart; and shortly afterward, an appeal in favor 
of General Grant's re-election was published, sigued 
by tome fifty of the leading business men of this city. 
The Tribune prow ptly found fault witb this documsaat, 
tiret, because it did not contam the na ne of Mr. A. 
T. Stewart and certain others of our leading meu; and 
secondly, because it said that the publ e lobt bad been 
reduced by three hundred aad forty-eight millions 
under Grant's administra ion. 

The list certainly cout uns names Which are far more 
influential in the world than are the few which the 
Tribune mention: ; end the Times very fairly retorts 
regarding the missing names, tat one of the gentle- 
men mentioned bas been dead two years, and most of 
the others are in Europe or in California, or sick, 
As to the debt statement, the way in which tho trea- 
surer’s monthly reports are periodically distorted by 
the professioaal arithmetic men assuredly gonfirans, if 
anything can, the assertion that figures will prove auy- 
thing but the truth. Whatever construction is put 
upon Mr. Boutwell’s policy, it is certain that Govern- 
ment securities have steadily advauced in public favor 
at home and abroad vince bis appointment. For the 
rest, the standard of j >urnaiistic personality has fallen 
off during the week. [t culminated in the Penusyl- 
vania election, and the papersare just now rather dull 
by contrast in that respect. 


General Howard's mission to the Indians is un- 
fortunate again. Having succeeded in coaxing Co- 
chise, cne of the mo:t bloodthirsty savages that bers 
the name of Apache, to an iatorviewin the mountains, 
the General was endeavoring to persuads’ him to re- 
turn to the reservation, and to the end that his neg >- 
ciations might be the more effectually conducted, is- 
sued orders to all military posts south os the Gila 
River, prohibiting troops from firing upon mountain 
Indians unless they were found in actual outrages. 
On thesame day that the order was issusd, an Apache 
war-party attacked a ranche in Arizona, but was 
driven off by a detachment of troops. A party of cay- 
alrymen sent to warn the settlers of this raid waa at- 
tacked, and only one man ercaped to tell the tale. 
Another party attacked some miners and carried off 
tbeir animals. Close upon this comes a dispaten fror 
General Sheridan, reporting a tichton the Red River 
between Col. Mackenzie's command and a large fore? 
of Comanches. The affair appears to have been rather 
one-sided, for while two officers an i one soldier-ser- 
vant were killed on one side, twenty-three Indians, 
were killed and over a hundred women and children 
captured, Itis bardly credible that, as is reported 
tbe savages mentioned in the first part-of this para- 
graph were armed with breech-loaders, and supplied 
with fixed ammunition, but certainly the pacifio policy 
does not seem to have effected all the good which was 
hoped for. 


With this paragraph we may probably dismiss 
the somewhat threadbare subject of the Geneva ver- 
dict. Other matters bave already taken precedence 
in the English journals, and it is long since our own 
papers have given much space to its consideration, ex- 
cept as the facts could be utilized for or against one 
of the Presidential candidates. As the opposition 
press has repeatedly proved to its own satisfaction 
that our Commissioners and Arbitrators have been 
utterly over-reached by those of Great Britain, it is 
well perhaps to look at the decision with British, or at 


least with foreign, eyes. The American public has 
throughout the whole thought only of indem- 
nity. The rest of the worid bas seen that if England 
paid damages, she must receive something in return. 
Ihe new rules are suppcescd to constitute this equiva- 
lent. Their adoption compels England to foota bill 
in the present instan».e, but with her immense com- 
merce she will, so say the optimists, reap an immense 
a vantage through their strict enforcement. Some of 
our English cousins, however, with Sir A. Cockburn 
at their bead, do not seem to think that the chances 
of such enforcement are worth three millions sterling. 
To them the rules appear capable of two construo- 
ticns, and the Pall Mall Gazette says, in a mood which 
may be either ironical cr lugubrious, We have ob- 
taiced the establishmeut of aset of ambizuous rules 


which have been construed in favor of the plaintiff in | 


a care where we were defendants, and may very pos- 
bl be conetrued in favor of tue defendants when we 
in our turn become p!aintiffs.’’ 


When the season for publie dinners comes round 
in E gland tt is general'y marked by a stirrfhg up of 
questions which often inthuence the course of politics 
during a tw: }vemonth, So it happens that, the Ge- 
eva Cecision having been practically disposed of, the 
papers discussirg the relations between ag- 
riculfural isborers and their employers, taking after- 
dinner speeches as ther texts. Among the more 
liberal of the lardownere, isset ms to be ad mitted that 
the average laborer is fab / entit ed to more wa ges 
than he gets; but the question is, jike all such quer 
tions, inflnite'y complicated by its accessories. It has 
becn the custom, for instance, among farmers to keep 
thelr reguisr hands on psy during the dull season, bo- 
tidcs giving them perqui-ites in the way of beer and 
sundry privileges, which the laborer has come to re- 
gard sg no perquisites at all, but as belonging to the 
«terral order of things. The Bishopof Gloucester, Dr. 
kilicott, has endeavored to reconcile the opposing 
parties by bringing about mutual explanations, but 
Lis loreship so evidently believes in the divine rights 
of an aristocracy, that his efforts are not likely to meet 
with much favor from the class which he no doubt 
sincerely wishes to benefit, keeping if, at the sams» 
time. in what he regards as its proper po itlon. It 
v ould seem, from the general drift of discussion, that 
the laborer is destined to have better wages and less 
good-will, a better c ottage to live in, with the privileze 
of finding his own beer, and the prospect of an eternal 

cud about something or other with his employer. 
Meanwhile, the strikes continue with varying degre 2s 
of success. 


In Aberdeenshire, Scotland, the farmers are 
fightirg the game-laws vigorously ani with every 
prospect of ultimate success. The war between them 
and the owners of the game preserves has indsed been 
in progress for years, but appears now to be ap- 
proachirg a crisis. It is in evidence, though the acou- 
racy of the statement is another matter, that rabbits 
and hares destroy crops to the amount of near $10),- 
000 annually. Certainly much damage is done by these 
creatures; and, strange as it may seem to Americans, 
ibe aggrieved farmer can legally do nothing more than 
fiighfen away the depredators, or keep them out of 
his field by means of wire fences and the like. More- 
over, iu certain paris of the couatry, leaves are encum- 
bered by stipulations, designed to protect the game at 
tbe farmer's expense. It would seem impossible that 
such a syttem could exist when a remedy known to de 
effectual is within reach. The farmers, or most of 
them, it Is certain, will be quite satisfied if they are 
authorized to kill hares and rabbits on their own leased 
premises, agreeing, moreover, to take especial precau- 
tions in the way of wire fences, etc. It is evident that 
the English game-laws will shortly be revised, to the 
satisfaction, probably, of every one save a few sports- 
men who think that the universe ought to revolve 
aiourd their preserves. At all events, ths Aberdeen 
men are the very ones to make a plucky fight against 
injustice, 


What with the invasion of exiled Alsace-Lor- 
rainers, the expulsion of Prince Napoleon, and the 
elcctioneering tour of M. Gambetta, French politics 
are live y; and (be coming season of the Assembly pro- 
mises to be thesoene of considerable tumult. Gambet- 
ta's policy ie just now the leading topic of disoussion. 
His epcech at Grenchie—appalling, by the way, for 
length—furnishcs the text for voluminous comment. 
The speech was, in fact, 4 denunciation of the party 
in power as “conspirators against the republio ’—a 
phrase to the equivalent of which we have be*ome 
well accustomed of late, here at home. It will be re- 
membered that M. Gambetta was for a time virtually 
a distator in the Republican organization which im- 
mediately succeeded the fall of the empire. It was 
through him that the military movements looking to 
the relief of Paris during the siege were organized; 
but he bas never been satisfied with the course of af- 
fairs since the armistice. Some of the first acts of the 
Thiers government pointed to the repudiation of Gam- 
betta’s more arbitrary acts; and within a short time 
it bas been announced in effect that all the appoint- 
ments made with the dictator’s approval are likely to 
be revoked on short notice. This probably inducad 
Gambetta to show bis hand. He demands the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly and the establishment of some- 
thing which, whatever it may be called, reminds one 
painfully of the Commune. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 


HE refraction whicha ray of light undergoes 
on entering a medium depends on the angle of 
incidence, so that if it strike the refracting surface 
perpendicularly, it will suffer no refraction at all. 
Stars observed througi a telescope appear displaced 
from their true position about twenty seconds, when- 
ever the earth in its motion around the sun moves in 
a directicu nearly at right angles to that of the star. 
It is a disputed question in optics whether, in order 
that a ray of light from a star may suffer no refraction 
on entering a lens, the surface of the latter should be 
perpendicular to the true or apparent direction of the 
star. 

We learn from Harper’s Magazine that an elaborate 
series of experiments has recently been made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, under the direction of 
Proteseor Airy, tor the purpose ot settling this ques- 
tion. The entire tube of a zenith telescope, bet ween 
the eye piece and objective, was filled with water, and 
the zenith-distance of the star Gamma Draconi3 was 
observed at difierent times of the'year. 

Professor Airy announces as the result of there ob- 
servations that the star fluctuated exactly as if there 
had been no water in the tube, which proves; that the 
thickness of an object-glass is without influence on 
the amount of aberration. Hence, in order to have no 
refraction, the surface must be perpendicular to the 
apparent and not to the true direction of the star. It is 
expected that this result will throw some light on the 
various questions of the ethereal medium, especially of 
its density in transparent bodies, and of its motion 
with such bodies. 


THICKNESS OF MIRRORS. 


ETALLIC mirrors which have but one 
reflecting surface produce only one image. 
Glass mirrors, however, have two surfaces which 
reflect unequally, and consequently produce two 
images, one being less distinct than the other. 
If we apply any object (the point of a pencil, for 
instance) to a thick piece of polished silvered- 
glass, and look at it obliquely, we see at first a 
very feeble image in contact with it, and then, beyond 
it, another and far more intense one. The firat image 
is produced by the lizht reflected from the anterior 
surface of the plate, that is from the surface of the 
glass itself; while the second is due to the light which, 
penetrating into the glass, is reflected from the layer 
of metal by which the posterior face is covered. The 
difference in intensity of the two images may be ex- 
plained as follows: Glass being very transparent, only 
a small quantity of light is reflected from the first face 
of the mirror, which gives the least intense image; 
while the greater part of the incident light, passing 
into the mass, is reflected from the surface of the 
metal, and gives the more luminous image. 

This experiment furnishes us with a simple means of 
measuring the thickness of a glass mirror. The more 
intense image should appear behind the layer of metal 
at the same distance as the point of the pencil in front; 
and hence it follows that the distance between the 
point of the pencil and the point of its image is double 
the thickness of the mirror. If this distance, for in- 
stance, appears to be a quarter of an inch, we conclude 
that the real thickness of the mirror is the eighth of 
an inch. 

The double reflection from mirrors interferes with 
the sharpners of the images which they produce; so 
that, in scientific observations, metallic mirrors are 
preferred to glass ones. The reflecting telescope, in 
which the image is formed by a concave mirror, was 
virtually abandoned for many years, owing to the 
difficulty cf working metal to the required shape. 
The invention by M. Foucault of a method of silver- 
ing giass without injuring its polish has, however, ob- 
viated this difficulty; and nowrefiectora for telescopes 
are made of polished glass, silvered on the concave 
surface itself. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ELECTING ScHooLs.—Now is the time when 
parents recall their children from country ram- 
bles to school desks, and grammar and geography. 
These sun-burnt little faces will soon assume a whiter 
hue, and those elastic limbs crook beneath them, 
unless you who are parents are willing to inquire 
jurtber than what are the “terms’’ for teaching. Let 
me beg you to add to this, a glance at the desks where 
they are to sit. See if they are so constructed as to 
ercok spines or to bend legs. Find out if there be 
proper ventilation, or the contrary. And put your 
foot down decidedly against lessons out of school, 
under the present tystem of protracted school hours. 
In short, be half as solicitous about these things as 
you are about their dresses, their dancing-master, 
their shoemaker, and we shall soon have a reform 
effected by thcse only who can do it, the parents; for 
teachers, like others, are apt to give that which is 
mest in demand.—Fanny Fern. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN —“ Halloo! 
you man with a pail and frock!“ said a British officer, 
as hé brought his fiery horse to a stand in front of 
Governor Chittenden’s dwelling; can you inform 
me whether his Honor, the Governor of Vermont, 
‘resides here?“ 


He does,“ was the response of the man, still wend- 
ing his way to the pig-sty. 

“Is his Honor at home?“ continued the man of 
spurs. 

„Most certainly,’’ replied the man of the frock. 

“Take my horse by the bit, then!“ said the officer; 
have businesss to transact with your master.“ 

Without a second bidding the man did as requested, 
and the officer, having alizhted, made his way to the 
door, and gave the panel several hearty raps with his 
whip; for, be it known, in those days of Republican 
simplicity, knockers and bells, like servants, were in 
but little use. 

The good dame answered the summons, and having 
seated the officer, and ascertained his desire to see the 
Governor, she departed to inform her husband of the 
guest’s arrival; but on asctrtaining that the officer 
had made a hitching-post of her husband, she re- 
turned and informed him that the Governor was 
engaged in the yard, and could not very well wait 
upon him and his horse at the sa ne time. 

The predicament of the officer can be better imag- 
ined than described. 


CoFFEE, A DISINFECTANT. — According to the 
Poona Observer, recent experiments made in Iniia 
bave proved that roasted coffee is one of the most 
powerful disinfectants, not only rendering anima 
and vegetable effluvia innoxious, but actually destroy- 
ing them. A room in which meat in an advanced 
state of decomposition had been kept for some time 
was instantly deprived of all smell on an open coffee- 
roaster being carried through it containing a pound 
of newly roasted coffee. In another room the effiu- 
vium occasioned by the clearing out of a cesspool was 
completely removed within half a minute by the use 
of three ounces of fresh coffee. The way coffee is 
used as a disinfectant is by drying the raw bean, then 
pounding it in a mortar, and afterwards roasting the 
powder upon a moderately heated iron plate uatil it 
arsumes a dark hue. The coffee must, however, be 
pure, as chicory possesses no deodorizing power. 


TRR THEOLOGY OF POLITICS.—One of the best 
political items of the day occurred at Fairhaven the 
other Sunday. On returning home from church, little 
Freddy, who is about five years old, said to his father: 
„Our minister isa Republican, ain't he?“ “I hope so, 
my son; but why do you think he is?” “ Because, 
when he was praying this morning, he said, ‘Grant, 
our Heavenly Father.’ [f he had been a Democrat 
he would have said, ‘Greeley, our Heavenly Father.“ 


A PLAGUE OF BUTTERFLIES.—Florence, Italy, 
was invaded a few days ago by a prodigious quantity of 
butterflies. All the distance of the Lungarno between 
the Piazza Manin and the Barriers, and in all the adja- 
cent streets, the passage was almost obstructed by an ex- 
traordinary quantity of thesa insects that had swarmed 
in such thick crowds around the gaslights that the 
streets were comparatively dark. Fires were immedi- 
ately lit by order of the municipality and by the citi- 
zens themselves, upon which the butterflies burnt 
their wings. Half an hour afterward, one walked upon 
a layer formed by the bodies of the butterflies an inch 
thick. They were of a whitish color, and some of the 
streets appeared as if covered with snow. 


—Clerical gentleman (who objects to smoke, and 
means to make an example)—‘ May I inquire your 
name, eir?“ Commercial—Tobesure, you may. I'm 
Davis, from Bradford, in the stuff trade. What line 
might yours be!“ Clerical gentleman (with irony)— 
“The spiritual, sir.“ Commer+»ial (not noticing the 
irony)—“ Is it. though? What an awful price you've 
got gin up to, the last fortnight!”’ The clerical gentle- 
man discovers that he has a friend in another car. 


—The aurora borealis is a very fine show. Most 
pecple like to look at it, and some are deeply affectei 
at the #pectacle, but very few, we are bound to say, 
are taken the same way with the Illinois editor, who 
says: Here we lean over the verge of the infinite, 
longing to grasp its mysteries lost in the profundities 
of immensity.“ What would have become of that man 
if he had lost his balance ?— Mail, 


An affecting incident is told of the recent floods 
in Virginia. A mother and several children, living on 
a arrow neck of land lying between the James river 
and the canal, were trying to escape, when they dis- 
covered that the bridge, their only means of safety, 
bad been carried away. They clung to the abutments 
till nightfall, the water rising every hour, and nod assis- 
tance near them. They had been in this condition for 
some time, when one of the children felt that her 
strength was gone, and, with a cry of terror, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Kiss me, mother, for I can’t hold on 
any longer!“ And with the warm pressure of that 
mother’s lips upon her cheek, she was swept away and 
seen no more. 


—The curator of the Brighton (Eng.) Aquarium 
bad a treat the other day which must have brought 
joy to his scientific heart. While he was watching a 
cluster of tbe grape-like eggs of the outtle-fish, a 
young one literally rusbed into existence, so sudden 
was its exit from the egg; and, as if to announce its 
take deliverance, the baby cuttle instantly fired a 
sepia salute,”’ 


—The young ladies in a Massachusetts town who 
sought to playa practical joke on a bachelor phy- 
sician, by making up a costly rag baby, depositing 
it in a beeket, attaching it to the door-handle, aad 
causing the bell to ring, were grieved to see a man 


— 


from the street come up and walk off with the entire 
package. They are now mourning the loss of twenty- 
six yards of fine linen, twelve yards of thread lade, 
four hemstitch pocket handkerchiefs, and some other 
valuable property. 


—There was a man in the town where I was 
born who used to steal his firewood. He would get 
up on cold nights and go and take it from bis neigh- 
bor’s wood-pile. A computation was made, and it 
was ascertained that he spent more time and worked 
harder to get his fuel than he would have had toif 
he had earned it in an honest way, and at ordinary 
wages. And this thief is a type of thousands of men 
who work a great deal harder to please the devil than 
they would have to, to please God. . 


—A gentleman handed up a ten dollar bill in 
one of the Red Line ccaches, from which one fare, 
five cents, was to be taken. Look a’ here,“ said the 
driver, down through the hole, which of these horses 
do you want to buy with this 610?“ „Well.“ ooolly 
replied the gentleman, I thought I might get both 
for that. Boston Traveller. 


Jerusalem, according to the British consul, 
ex porte small quantities of olive oil, grain, and cotton. 
The chief industry of the city is the manufacture of 
roap and Jerusalem ware,“ the latter consisting of 
crosses, beads, &., of which large quantities are sold 
to the pilgrims who annually visit the city. 


—The medicine-chest of one of the abandoned 
Arctic whalers was broken open by some of the na- 
tives, who, thinking they had found a prize, proceeded 
to swallow the contents of all the bottles. The sur- 
vivors describe the result as startling, for the doses 

tco large for the constitution of even an Esqui- 
maux. Several of the partakers died, and others 
wanted to, but ceuldn’t. 


—At a late funeral the undertaker arranged for 
the husband and mother-in-law to ride in the same 
carriage. Must I.“ said the broken-hearted man, 
„must I ride with that awful woman?“ ‘I think you 
will have to,” answered the undertaker. “ Well, if I 
must, I must,“ replied he; but to ride with her de- 
stroys all the pleasure of the occasion.”’ 


—Ex-Attorney-General Akerman, in one of his 
recent speeches in Georgia, alluded to the affinity of 
molecular substances. His colored audience ap- 
plauded tremendously at this hit, and one old negro 
remarked that ef dat was de way Dimecrats done he 
couldn’t go wid em nohow.”’ 


—Goethe has said that certain poems are like 
painted windows—gazers from the outside only see 
confused masses of colors and lines; you have to go in- 
side to see the meaning and the beauty. 


—‘*That man,” said a wag, came to this city 
forty years ago, purchased a basket, and commenced 
gathering rage. How much do you suppose he is 
worth now?” We gave it up. Notbing,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, and he owes for the basket.“ 


—No man can be in a proper frame of mind fer 
the dis »overy and reception of truth, who is not utterly 
regardless cf the question whether his being in a 
majority or a minority will be the result of his in- 
vestig at ons. 


Editing a newspaper is very much like raking 
a fire—every one thinks he can perform the operation 
better than the man who has hold of the poker. 


—An original portrait of the poet Milton by 
Cooper, taken while he was at Cambridge, and said 
to be the only authentic likeness of him at this period 
of his life, has just come to light in England. 


Investigations near the Sandwich Islands have 


proved that coral aggregates at the rate of seventeen 
feet in a century, instead of a few inches in that time, 
accordiog to accepted scientific estimates. 


—In view of the style of political warfare pre- 
vailing in the present campaign, we are promised a 
sermon from the text: ‘‘Consider the lie—lies, how 
they grow. - Boston Transcript. 

—A new kind of rice, with large grains —“ as 
large as a melon seed, and not unlike that in its creamy 
white color’’—is being used in Boston, says a journal 
of that city. It is imported from the East Indies. 


—San Franciseo papers state that the vintage of 
1871 is the best ever produced by the State, and tnat 
the one of the present year will probably excel even 

t 


that. 

—Mrs. Shoddy puckered up her mouth genteelly 
and told a gentleman friend that one of her lovely 
daughters was a bluenet.“ and the other a bronzs.“ 

—A good action performed in this world receives 
its recompense in the other, just as water poured at 
the root of a tree appears again above in fruit and 
flower. 

—Chicago’s real estate would sell for more now 
than before the fire, so it seems that the $200,000,000 
burned up was well invested.— Boston Post. 

—What would a pig of limited means do, that 
wanted to build himself a habitation? Tie a knot in 
his tail, and call it a pig’s tie. 

Admiral Winslow gets $24,000 for sinking the 
pirate Alabama, 

Gravity ia no more evidence of wisdom than a 


| 
: 
* 
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_ Ocr. 25,1872 
The Little Folks. 


TAB’S TRIAL. 
BY PAIGE DWIGHT. 


A was her name. It was hers because 
it bad been her grandmother’s for many long 
years, and had attained dignity and honor by the 
association; and if the name seemed old-fashioned, 
the cup Which came with it was of the latest pattern, 
and a silver cup and a golden promise may sometimes 
serve to make an unmusical name very euphonious, 
you know. 

But Tab thought very little of her name, or of her 
beautiful dark eyes, or straight nose, or well-shaped 
head, or of anything else about herself, in fact, save of 
one unfortunate peculiarity, and that was her trial. 
Was she lame, did she stammer, wasshe freckled, brown 
or tandy? No, dear little questioner, she was afflicted 
by an ill you would never think of guessing so [ might 
as well tell you at once. Poor Tab! she was unhappy, 
and often utterly miserable, because she was so very, 
very fat. 

I think Tab thought very little of herself during the 
first five years of her prosperous young life. The 
wretchedness began when Aunt Eunice came down 
from the hill country,” like a wolf on the fold, and 
ejaculated as she peered down through her spectacles 
at the child, “Sakes alive! Tabithy, what a whopper 
you be!“ 

Tab kept out of Aunt Eunice’s sight as much as pos- 
sible after that, but for days and days she puzzled her 
orain over the new name. 

I'ma uhopper. I wonder what that is—it must be 
sometbing dreadful.“ was all Tab could make of it, 
and finally, she went confidentially to her cousin Will, 
a literary youth of fourteen, and asked. 

„What's a whopper?” answered Will jocosely, pinch- 
ing her cheek, “why, it's something uncommonly 
large. In short, Tab, you're considerable of a whop- 
per.” 

Tab never ventured after information again, but 
the began to dread the approach of friends and neigh- 
bore, and to fear the visit of a relative or former friend 
of her mother’s, as older girls do the entrance of the 
examining committee at school. 

Unfortunately. Tab’s father, having been successful 
in business, concluded three years later to re furnish 
their parlors, and introduced two long mirrors be- 
tween the wincows at either end. It was Tab's first 
view of herself from her broad shoulders to her round, 
cushiony feet, and she gave one long stare at the 
double refleotion. What a square, solid figure it was! 
but rothing of which to be ashamed, if people had 
been polite enough to remember that little girls have 
ears, and feelings also, somewhere beyond them. Tab 
looked and looked, and finally turned about like a lay 
figure in the shop windows, and when she had seen 
herself as she fancied others saw her, she thought, 
“Hateful Aunt Eunice was right, and Cousin Will was 
right; Lam a whopper;” and she ran to ber room and 
cried the whole afternoon. Of course, she was foolish 
enough to wish she might die, and after a while she 
gradually stopped cryirg, to speculate as to whether 
anybody would be sorry if she did die, and to wonder 
if she would come out a thin, graceful little angel. 
Then she went to sleep and awoke very hungry, and 
ate such a supper as only lean children who wish to be 
plump, and to have good-natured dimples that come 
and go whenever they are called, ever ought to eat. 

Not long after, Tab, who, like all people who allow 
themselves to get wrongly proud and sensitive, was 
beginning to expect disagreeable things, passed round 
the corner on her way to Ella Smith’s. 

Two naughty idle boys stood in the door of a grocer’s 
shop. As she turned up the street, one of them poked 
bis elbow between his companion’s ribs, exclaiming: 
Lock, Bill. My eyes! a’n’t she a buster?“ 

Tab bit her lips and forced back the tears, and in- 
stead of going to Ella’s rushed around the square, 
ostensibly to find her brother Bob, an enterprising boy 
of five. 

Bob was making mud-pies with a new inhabitant of 
the town. 

“That's my sister,’’ said Bob, as Tab approached. 

„Well, she's fat,“ said the strange boy with a broad 
smile. 

Tes. answered Bob, comyosedly; but mother“ 
trying to thin her up.“ 

To be told that she was a buster.“ and that her 
mother was endeavoring by some unknown process to 
“thin her up.“ and to be told it all in the space of ten 
minutes, was too much for our Tab; and when an- 
other street urchin, just suffering from an acute attack 
of conundrums, looked at her meditatively and asked 
his sister why something on the street made him think 
of an elepbant, she gave up entirely, and was obliged 
to go to her friend Ella for comfort or consolation. 

It was a sudden burst of confidence, and as Ella was 
two years older, Tab had some hope of being helped in 


her misery. 


Now 
foolish stories, and when Tab had 
row she said: 


“ Tabbie, 
get well, you know, it would be lovely. 


* 


0 


Iwould'nt much care,” said silly Tab. How do 
they get fevers and things?” 

“Oh! by catching cold, I guess. Ma says catching 
cold will do almost anything. I’m awful sorry for 
you, Tabbie. Let me see, somebody said the other day 
drinking vinegar would make one dreadfully poor.” 

Thoughtless, romantic Ella little knew what dan- 
gerous seeds her words were sowing; for that very 
night Tab, bitterly recalling the ridicule of the after- 
noon, began a raid on the vinegar-jug, and even went 
K 
ing in a strong draught. 

The natural result of an nawholesome diet ont tem · 
perature soon made itself manifest, and in a few days 
Tab actually lay at the point of death, and it was a 
long, long time before she knew the dear ones about 
her, and longer still before she could raise her head or 
realize what had happered during the weeks that 
seemed only a strange, blank space in her memory. 

When she first raised her own hand, she thought it 
belonged to some one else, and as her brain was not 
quite clear, the looked up and said, “ Mamma, quick, 
quick ; unhook this horrid skinny hand, and give 
me wine.“ And the tears ran down her mother's 
cheeks as she stroked the thin hand wholly bereft of 
its old dimpled beauty. Tab remembered it ali then, 
and the tears came into her own eyes. 

„Oh, mamma, I'm afraid I have been very wicked! 
she said. 

“IT know all about it, darling.“ answered the dear 
memma, who bad learned Tab’s trial, and suffered it 
over ar d over in those days of delirium. I am afraid 
I have been thougbtless and wicked too in not helping 
my little girl to be a brave daughter of the Lord, glad 
to mind him. and suffer what seems disagreesble.”’ 

“If they only had nt made fun of me,” sighed Tab. 

“That's only because they thought so little, answered 
mamma. We are all so apt to forget that anybody 
under twenty has trials.“ : 

“ Was it a trial?’ asked Tab. 

„Why yes.“ answered mamma. The Lord made 
you just as He thought best, and if you had remem- 
bered that, when ill-natured things were said, you 
would not have cared very much. You would have 
kncwn it was only to make you more beautiful and 
graceful in spirit.“ 

„Oh!“ was all that Tab answered, for she had never 
known before that she had a trial, but she kissed her 
mother’s hand softly, and smiled contentedly. 

By and by she said. Have I[ spotled my trial because 
I wasn’t brave, mamma? I mean, will the Lord think 
I'm a coward, and never give me another? 

„He will surely give you another, never fear, dear- 
cst, answered mamma. 

Through all the days of convalescenes Tab was on the 
lookout, but everybody was so kind and thoughtful in 
gratifying every wish, she almost began to doubt the 
truth of mamma’s prophecy, and thought to herself, 
„was such a little coward, I'm not fit to be trusted.“ 

Aunt Eunice came down late in the autumn, appear- 
ing just in time for Thanksgiving. Tab was in the 
sitting-room as their visitor entered by the wing door. 

“Sakes alive! Tabithy,“ said Aunt Eunice, what a 
bag o' bones you be.“ 

So Tab found another trial, and smiled, as perhaps 
you are smiling, little reader. 


— — 


THE JAR OF HONEY, 


66 OW, Emma, be a good little girl while I 

am gone,“ said Emma’s mother. “I shall be 
back in less than half an hcur. I am only going to 
carry tome things to old Mrs. Winslow.“ 

do not like old Mrs. Winslow,“ said Emma. 

“But why don’t you like her? What do you know 
of her!“ asked mamm43. 

„Isn't she the old woman who makes the soothing- 
syrup?” asked Emma. 

„Oh, no! this is another Mrs. Winslow, a very differ- 
ent person,“ said mamma; one who does not approve 
of the soothing-syrup,”’ said mamma. 

“Then I shall love her dearly; for neither do I ap- 
prove of the soothing-syrup,” sald Emma. “If the 
Mrs. Winslow who makes it had te swallow it herself, 
she wouldn't be quite eo hard on us children, I think. 
Now, what I like is honey, grapes, peaches, and pine- 
apple marmalade.“ 

„Well, gcod- by now, fora little while,” said mam na. 

But, before she closed the door, mamm addel, 
Now, be sure and get into no sort of misohief While [ 
am gone, You are quite a little girl to be left in 
charge of the house. Let me see how well you and 
your doll Ida can do.“ 

“My doll Ida and I will do very well,“ said Emma 
“T am five years old, you know; and, as for Ida, a 
thief might put a pistol at her head, and she would not 
be afraid. 

**] cam well believe it,“ said mother. And off she 
went to Mrs. Winslow's. 

Then Emm played with her doll Ida, but soon tired 
of that; and, putting Ida down on the floor, looked 
about to see what she could find to amuse her. 

At last she spied out two jars on a shelf in the wash- 
room, and, on a wash-tench, another jar. First she 
peeped into the jar without a handle that stood on the 
shelf; then she peeped into the other jar on the shelf; 
and this one had a handle. 

“The Wo jars on tlie shelf were empty; but when 
Emma took hold of the of the jar on the wash- 

it up, and in, she saw that there. 
was some honey at the 


— 


Tren the little girl thought to herself, This must be 
one of the jars that mother told Eliza to wash. But it 
is a pity so much good honey should be wasted. There 
is some dry honeycomb on top; but, if I take that out, 
I think I shall find some nice honey underneath.” 

Then she thought, “ But is it right for me to touch 
the honey without asking leave of my mother?” 

She had some doubts on this point. Had she lis- 
tened wisely to her good thoughts, she would have 
heard them tay, “Do not touch it, Euma! You must 
wait till your mother comes home. She will let you 
bave some of the honey if she thinks it good for you. 
Do not meddle with it. It does not belong to you. Fly 
from evil; ard evil will fly from you 

Such was the good advice that the good thoughts 
gave; but the bad thougbts came to her, and said, 
Doesn't it look nice? Just take off that dry honey- 
comb, and under it you will find the sweet, delicious 
honey.“ 

Don't do it, Emma! murmured the good thoughts 
growing fainter and fainter. 

“Hold your tongue, will you?“ oried the bad 
thoughts to the good thoughts. “ You would like to 
sterve her, you would! You hate to see her jolly, you 


do!“ 
No; I would like to make her a good, conscientious 


child,“ sighed the good thoughts, shiinking back from 
a quarrel. “Take Ida up and go away, little g. 
away from tempta ion.“ 

Stop that preachu g!’’ cried the bad thoughts, get- 
ting angry. Lou are always in the way! You would 
make her as stupid as you are yourself!“ 

Then the good thoug hts fied; and Emma took off the 
honeycomb, and dipped her fingers in the nice, sweet 
hcney, and began to eat of it. Ida looked on, but was 
too heedless to see that her little mamma was doing 
wrong. 

“Oh! isn’t it sweet“? thought Emma, pausing to 
take breath. 

“Of course it is sweet,“ cried a bad thought in a 


rude, reckless way. They would have kept you fron: 


tasting a bit of it,—they would! Now you know who 
your trie nds are, Emma. We've helped you toa rioh 
feast you see. Isn't it jolly?” 

“There is honey here at the bottom that sticks,’ 
said Emma. 

Put your head in, my dear, and lick it up. said the 
bad, bad thought. Don't leave a drop ot it. Honey 
can't hurt you. I wonder that those stupid bees wae 
keep working, working, all the time. and never stop 
to havea little fun, can make anything so nice. That's 
right, my dear; put your headin. In with it!“ 

Emma worked her head into the jar, and began to 
lick up the honey from the bottom. 

“Oh, dear! Help, help? It's stifling me!” cried 
Emma, as she struggled to get the jar off her head. 

At the first cry for help the bad thoughts all soam- 
pered off like cowards: They had got the little girl 
into trouble, but they would not see her out of it. 

Emma was so much alarmed, that she fell flat on the 
floor, crying, “‘Help, help! But the ory was low and 
smothered. 

At last a good little thought drew near, and whis- 
pered to her, Pick up that iron skillet that lies on the 
floor, and hammer with it on the jar till you break it 
on your head.”’ 

Then En«na groped about on the floor, found the 
skillet, and hammered with it on the jar till the jar 
troke, and her head was free, though somewhat 
bruised. 

When her mother came bome, Emma told her the 
vhole stery; and her mcther said, This will teach 
you, I hope, to mind your good thoughts rather than 
your bad. -The Nursery. 
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PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
46 letters. 
29, 8. 7, 25, is an insect mentioned in St. Matthow. 
34, 11, 15, 21. is a ealutation. 
26, 41, 46, 1, is an unclean animal. 
12, 45, 40. 88, 3, 46, 17, were sent by St. Paul. 
6, 35, 4, 11, 18, bitter water miraculously sweetened by Moses. 
23, 41, 13, 32, 24, 28, 19, 42, 1, one of the principal countries in 
the East. 
2, 27, 16, 10, 28, 22, a queen mentioned in the Old Testament. 
5, 45, 7, 4, a part of a contury. 
44, 26, 30, 40, 37, 8, 38, that which Daniel knew was; signed. 
14, 50, 9, 20, 22, 43, other salu tations. 
. 11, 36, 40, a clean animal. 
31, 19, 23, 3, 46, a symbol of evil. 
The whole is a verse in Proverbs. RouGa AND READY. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


— 
— 
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WX. Dinwooors. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 8. 


| 
— 
Seripturat Ae 
imothy, Abraham, | 
very Rebekah, Hagar, 
— 
fever and WILLIE Coom, BUNY. J. L. Hows. Fron. 
My cousin | 
af Combination “ Biblical Acrostie;” toms 
— ad, and if was ever so funny, and now ma says n r Te 
interesting, But then, you might die, you | 
BUNNY, J. L. How F * 
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Financial. 


For the week ending Oct. 19. 

Well Street.—Money is again easy at rates 
‘ranging from to 7 per cent., the usual rate being 
trom 5to6 percent. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle notes a great change between the 
position of stock brokers and that of commercial 
borrowers. While the former are readily accom- 
modated at the rates above mentioned, the very 
best class of commercial paper can hardly be sold 
better than 10 percert. The state of the market 


‘forthe rest of the year depends on the action of 


the Treasury. 

Government Bonds.—At the Treasury sale 
of $100,000five-twenties on Wednesday, only 
000 was ofiered, and of this only $94,000 was accept- 
ed as below pur in gold. The private demand for 
bonds is well distributed between the home and 
foreign markets. 

®rocks—The most notable feature in the mis- 
‘celianeous list isthe sudden jump made by Pacific 
Maihto 0 The tendency as we go to press is in 
favorof a** bull” movement. 

Foreign Exchange.— Rates were strong unti 
near the cl se of the week. We quote prime bills 
on London at and 1104 3110% for short 
Sint. 

The Banks. — Tho bank statement shows 


de following chang 


ct: 19. SARI. 

Loane 2.270.557. Ine. 2 259 300 
Boecte . 205500 Inc. 407,700 
Circulation . 270630) Dee. 31.00 
Deposits 20 1.400 live. 11.322. 52 
Legal Tender » 52.588,00 Inc. 6.527,00 


The following table shows the highest New York 
Quotations for the week: 


Gold ddlowest 112.113. 11356 


U. 8. 586. 81. Cou. .... 110g. 110% 111.110 
J 1144111 115.114 
V. S. 6s; 81. coup..... 164.1106. 116K. 116.116 
U. 8. 5-20. . coup........ * * 15x 
V. S. 5-20. 64. coup............ 115¥ ,116,115% 15K. 11 
8.50. W. 116,116. 116.116.116 
V. 8. 5-20. "67, coup.....114% 1147, 115.1145 
V. 8. 5-20, 68, 1145 11 


DUS. 10-40, cops 


. 104. 108. 10856 
103 }¢ , 108 56. 10 10 


V. s. Curreney, 6 112.113.113 6.1130 
— 13.114. 11.114114, 113% 
Wabash.......... 70x. 72. T1 &. TANK TIN 


Northwestern..........72% 74.74% 743 ,733¢ ,72X 
Northwestern pref..... 8734 ,883¢,895¢,803¢ 4.88.87 4 


Bt. . 6636.57 K. 58.57.56 6,56 
Bt. Paul pref. 756. 7, UN. 76 
Lake Shore 89.90 7¢ 91.92.92. 90 
‘Bock Island... . 111K. 110 
Contralot New Jersey 102. 103. 102 4. 103. 102. 
Pacific Mall. v 85.86.87. 87 K. 8. 10034 


Western 74.77, 784 16K 
Union Paci... 40 40, 4008. 
50.52.5281. 51K 51.50% 


Dry Goods. 


For —4 week ending Oct. 19th. 


Prin Brown Sheeti & 
American Stare, Shirtings. 
| Pagide Extra.13 01334 
Amoskeug eeeeee eeeeee 10 4-4 Appleton X. 
Ancona 11 4-4 Indian Head. 
Arnolds eeeeeeee „46 ͤ„ 6 10 4-4 Cabot A 282 
Garner *** LGILK 4-4 Atlantic I. 
Dunnells..... | gig — 18 
Sprague * 4-4 Ma aes 
Merrimack D........ Un ppere 
Merrimack W.. 0 427 
Coche co 18 his 
— #0 Bedford R. 
SprapeesshirtingliG $3 in-IndOr’dBB...... 
ner „ Fass. J 
Mallary Pink. 12 30 
Ginghams, Pittsfield 
g. .. .. . 
pancaster | “ B 
nfre „„ „ „„ „ „ „„ 14 23 
Delaines. 
Pacific, Ac „ „„ — | Hamilton 
Alpaca Lustre 2% Hamiton 
Printed Armures. 20 Pittafield ripe 8. 
Corset Drills. 
In dian 1281254 6X3 111 
‘Newmarket .. Maamiiton “ ........19 
Pepperell. Denims. 
Naum“ Batteen. | Farm. & Mech........10% 
Masonvilie. | Otis 
ictory H 1 — 4 eee 22 
Ww usbingtoa Checks, 
Ottons, 
10 Columbia, No. 40 12 
Canoe Ein Cumberland. 13 
laterville 104011 16 
. alls . 4 
4-4 Thorndike B..... 13% see 
44 B Boot .. 17 Brown 
Buer 18” Mass. G... .... 
4-4 Forestdale. 1215 Pepovereli... 
4-4 Beot „ „%%% 134 Cottonades. 


4-4 
4-4 N.Y. 


$-4 Boot W...... . II Wnittenton 
Pepperell York Checks 2.18 
Andree Farmers & Mech’s.. 
“ ATS Cotton. 
Holyoke. 
T willed Flannels. 


F. K C. — 


pot XXI. 
D. K. P. — 


Kentucky Jeans. 


Beynelas 


Lip-To #0 | Elk N 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 


No 5 NASZ2AU Sr., New-York. 


DEPUSITS received, on which we allow in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
Special arrangements made with SavinesBanks 
and others depositing large amounts. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPostT availa- 
dle iu all parts of the country, and bearing in- 
terest in cause of special deposit. 

We make Collections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for investment Stocks and Bonds ex- 
ecuted at the Slouk Exchange, on oommission. 
for cash. 

We deal in GOVERNMENT Bonps, and mak3 
aspeciality ot a few FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
Secwities, which we can recommend with 
contidence, vViz.: 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onto BONDs, 
cent., gold. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC BONDS, six per ceut., 
gold, 

WrSTERN Paciric Borps, six per cent., 
gold. 

ihe CEmSAPpräakxR AND Onto BONDS can 
now be purchascd at rates which render them 
avery desirable investment, and admit of a 
considerable advance in price upon the com- 
pletion of the road. 

The Road is so nearly completed that trains 
are expected to run over the whole line in 
December, after which the securities will be 
int roduced at the Stock Exchanges, wnen 
they should soon take rank with Central 
Pacifics and other first-class Bonds on finish- 
ed Roads. 

The CENTRAL PACiFIc BONDS are quoted 
at all the principal Stock Exchauges of the 
woild, and are heldas the favorite American 
security in the European markets, where a 
large proportion of the entire issue has been 
absorbed. They are now comparatively scarce 
in this market. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, payment of 
which is assumed by the Central Pacific Rail- 
rcad Company, by consolidation, and which 
are, therefore, equal in intrinsic value for in- 
vestment to the above, we can usually furnish 
at something less than the current market 
price of Centrals. 

We buy and sell either of the foregoing at 
current market rates. 


Full information furnished upon applica- 
tion at our office, in person, or by mail. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Tt will undoubtedly int interest capitalists who 
have made investments in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad Company's first mortgage bonds 
that the rails have already been laid beyond 
Richmond Falls, on the New River of West 
Virginia, about sixty miles west of the White 
Sulphur Springs. The incomplete gap between 
the eastern and western divisions of the road, 
now in operation, is said to be less than forty- 
four miles, and will be finished in a very few 
days. The whole line, from the docks below 
Richmond to the Ohio river terminus, will be 
ready for trains earlyin Decembernext. The 
company are now making contracts for the 
delivery of — 2 quantities of bituminous 
and cannel coal ai the seaboard wharves, 
and have already a large tratlic from the 
mines of the Kanawha to the Ohio naviga- 
tion. The limited amount of the company’s 
bords remaining on sale in the hands ot 
Fisk & Hatch, the financial agents. are be- 
il rapidly absorbed at the present low rates. 

Commerce. 


six per 


We are in receipt of Messrs. Lunt, Preston 
& Kean’s statement, made at the close of the 
fire year; it shows, among other things, that 
their business has more than doubled. Their 
deposits foot up $1,005,965.90, and their casn 
means, exclusive of U. S. bonds, $454,736.39, 
which gives a ratio of 41 per cent. of cash means 
to liabilities. This, at the present season o! 
the year, is an especial good showiag, and 
indicates that cautious conservative policy 
that enabled them so soon atter the fire to go 
on without injury. They transact Commer- 
cial Banking inal its branches. Also deal in 
local Western Securi tes. 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRAOCTS.—The 
periority of these extracts in + perfect 
purity and great strength. They are warranted 
free fr m the poisonous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small quantity only need be used. 

Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of Burnett’s Standard Preparations ” 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. Forsale by 
ali Grocers and Druggists. 


Wanrtrp.—aA reliable and intelligent man of 


good address, to engage in a desirable and lu- 
crative business produc | rom $1,500 to 
$5,000 per year. . Forp & Co., 


New York; * 1 or San Frau- 
cisco, 


— —-— 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New Verk. 
pAgents forthe sale of the following Railroad 


TEARS, MONTOLAIR, of Rew Jersey. 


ANTED.—A reliable and rr man of 


; Chicago; or San Fran 


producfag ‘trom $1,500 to 


— 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who have funds to invest in large 


or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
ter.ths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
NM currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-third 
greater than U. S. 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. All the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, ars 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphiets and maps, showing Rout 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c.. 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & 
New Vork, Philadciphia and Washington. 
Financial Agente N. P. R. R. 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents, Write for one 
and judge for yourself, 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


_ AT per cent Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 


PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


‘We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & C., 
Bankers, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street, 


10 PER CENT. KANSAS SCHOOL 
BONDS. 
10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS. 

The safest and most remunerative of bond in- 
vestments’ 

T ots! amounts of Kansas Schoo! Bonds issued to 
Jan. 1, 1872, $ 869,606; amount outstanding Jan. 1. 
1872, $408 2 

Balance has been redeemed. 

Choice lots for sale below par by 

FITCH, OTIS & Co., 
No. 1] Pine New York. 


ILLINOIS IN 
YIEL 


91 PER CE 


We recommend the Bonds of the JACKSON- 
VILLE, NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHBAST- 
BRN RAILWAY, running from Jacksonville, II., 
to Mount Vernon, a distance of 125 miles, as AB- 
BOLUTELY SAFE, on the following grounds: 


I. Because they are the FIRST MORTGAGE on 
a railroad running through a thickly populated 
section of country, rich in agriculture and miner- 
als. The Counties of Morgan, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Bond, Clinton, Marion and Jefferson, all 
of which are intersected by the road, are all re- 
markable for their agricultural productions, some 
of them raising wheat which commands a higher 
price in the market than that produced in any oth- 
er locality. At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feetin depth, alarge busi- 
ness will be created so soon as cheap transportation 
is assured by the construction of this road to ac- 
cessib!e markets. 

8. Because the need of additional railroad facili- 
ties in that quarter, for the purposes of travel and 
for the transportation of minerals and the surplus 
crops, has been so strongly felt that the munici- 
palities and prominent inhabitants havesubscribed 
the money wherewith thirty miles of the road has 
been already compieted, and is now in operation 
and material purchased and arrangements made 


GIBSON, OASANOVA & 00. 
No. 60 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORE. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 

Co., and Guaranteed by the 

New York Midland. 


The MONTCBAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as. 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL 8ECURITY, IT 18 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


(\HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATE}, 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVING & TRUST COMPANY, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 Bleecker Street. New York, 


Interest Six Per Cent. 
— payable ON DEMAND with interest 


counts strictly private und confillential 

‘Interest patd by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the city. 

A specialty made of 8 Compound Interest 
Certincates payable ON D 

Especial advantages atforded. these having in 
charge trust funds. 

The following persons are ameng the 


N ~ 
Chior Paymaster U.S.A, 
Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury, 
.Cashier Nat'l »politan Bank. 


NCH, 
14 KEL 4 


WM. KICHARDSON.. Ass't § . 8. Treasury. 
L. R. TUTTLE.. Ass t Treas. of. the United States. 
New York City. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT........... “ihe Evening Post. 
EE R. R. Graves & Co. 
Rev. H. H. GARNET, D. D. -Pastor yy Ch. 
WALTER T. HATCH...........-- W. T. Hatch & Son, 
SAMUEL HOLMES........8covill Manufacturing Co, 


SETH B. Seth B. Hunt & Co. 
EDGAR Counsellor at Law. 
E. 3 LAMBERT. * Craftamen’s Life Ass ce Co. 

+ Reade Street. 


on. 
Hon. WX. CLAFLIN....Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 


BANK Hovrs—Daily ＋ 9A. M. to4 P. M., and 
on Monday 5 to8 P.M. 


R CIRCULAR. 
J. W. ALVORD, Pres. L. HARRIS, 
JohN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. Manager. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in : 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription 1 execute orders for Gov- 
eam ment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


C. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN BROS. 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. V., 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Deposits on most favorable terms, 

Furnish all kinds of Bonds negotiated by Fedor 
Bankers at advertised subscriptiv 458 

* otiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
an 


General Banking Business. 


RELIABLE 


VESTMENT, 
DING 


NT. INTEREST. 


in time to move the 


Jacksonville Railroad; the Chicago and Altos 
Railroad; the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad; 
the Terre Haute Railroad; the Vandalia and 81. 
Louis Railroad; and the Illinois Central Ratlroa4. 
Moreover, the road forms a part of a through 
route from St. Louis to the seaboard. 

4. Because it is a well-ascertained fact that nine 
tenths of the earnings of Western roads arise from 
local traffic, and one-tenth only from through traf- 


ment and other high-priced securities will still 
hold a first-class security, while adding largely 90 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & 00,, 
Neo. 30 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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for the laying gf twenty additional miles of track 
crops. 
1 8, Because the following great railroads sct sé 
feeders to thg road, Vis. :—The Toledo, Wabash 
fic. The great State lines of Dlinois are probably the 
strongest corporations in the country, and thelr 
ponds are atahigh premium. After completion, 
this road will unquestionably take its place among 
them. 
their principal and income. 
1 Price, % and accrued interest in ourreney. When 
| desired the bonds will be registered with te 
4 Farmer’s Loan end Trust Co. 
C 


‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Oor. 23, 1872. 


Produce. 


[For the week ending Oct, 19th.) 
By I. E, THURBER. 
Wholesate Flour Dealer, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


FLOUR, PROVISIONS, &c. 


-The errivals have been large, demand 

ood, ard prices generally well sustained, but with 

s firmness or the medium grades. There have 
deen contiderarle quantities sold for future de- 
livery for export. he market continues e mpar- 
guvely bere of fuper a: J ping extras. The 
stock of flour (about 100 000 bbi-) is light for this 
sexton. Wheat is relativ * higher than ur en 
the milling districts, causing a check of fivur con- 
eign ents. 

We quote Flour and Meal: Sour bbl. 8400 
00: . Wes 10 Supertine, 5 tate Ex- 
tra 0 7 00 @7 30: State fancy do., 7 ,, Western 
a xtra. Minnesota Extras, com. 
wo lane 85; innesota Supe Kxtras, 
Ww? 00; Good to choice Spring Wheat we 
1 25; bextra Amber Ind., Ohio and Mich TS 
8H; Ohio. Ind., and Supertine, 5 60; ; 
Obi» Rd. Hoop Ext. Ship’e), 7 Ux@7 45; Onto Extra 
Trade brands, 7 4 White Wheat Ext. Oblo.Ind. 
and Mich . Sado: Double Extra do. do., ¥25@ 
wi; +. Louis Siz gle Kxtras, Gaben st. Louis 
Deudle @xtras, 915098); st. Lande Triple extras, 
(1 70; Genessee Extra br., i0 25; B.., X 
ex, and mixed to 70. d SUDp., 9074 
do. do. do. Extra and Family, 7 0 1 &: K cam und 
ona] ortine, 6 Richmond Jountry 
Extra. 7 ae : Delaware. 7 2: Baltimore 
Howard Brande, 7 40@9 25; and 
Vicinity Extras, 860499; Rye Flour, Western, 455 

Ree Flour State sad Pennsyiva . 49) 25 4%, 

‘orn Meul, Jerary, —@--; 70. Western. 
do. Wertern White, 10@ 5 25; do. Br "Fe, 3 W) 
do. Br we, punch, —@—; do. Golden Ear, 


GRAIN, 


Whenat.—The quantity on the canals of this 
N te is ' N 100 bus, and the stock in store and 
ont is £0,000 bus. The exports of the week are 
46.506 bus, against 760.5 bus the corresp nd ng 
weck last ye.r. The market at the elose was weak 
for common spring and stronger for prime quall- 
ties, but the demand was light. The sales of the 
week are S72 bus, Damages at 12216 
125; Rejected Spring at 1.32@1 4; No 3 Spring, 
Mixed No Zand 5. 1.44@1.4'; No2 Chi- 
e, 1.4 1.54 No 2 2 1.65@1.56;FNo 2 Mil- 
waukee, 1 NI 50 do. 1.64; Nol Duluth, 1.64. 
Red Western, I. 221 “65: Perg 68 for fair Amber 
Indiana; 1.75 for inferior White Genesee; and 182 
62.01 for white Michigan, 


PROVISIONS, 


Butter We 12 Orange Co. and creamery 
— „ Ge: 8 tate and near-by fair to good, 2686 

vathern-tier Co’s fine half tube, 32 34; N wrthern 
Welsh, fine fail, 30432; firkin dairies tine, 25 ail; 
Welsh do, MG@4l; State butter fair to good, 2x@27; 
do. common to fair, 2d: Western creamy or 
dairy qed. Di ‘5; do, good ellow. 170819 do com- 
mon, Arease butter. 


Cheese We guote; Late. made fancy factory, 
late-made good to priwe factories, 
15%; @air to good eurly factories, lial; Ohio fan 
* ‘es and private dairies, 10@13; Skimaied Cheese, 


Groceries, 
the week ending Oct. 19th.) 
3 PRICE AND MARKET Son- 


CURRENT 
—4 * the. America 
William N. 


nm Grocer. 1 


po 
Hysen... 61 10 @2 
Yeu son.. 45 61 Beediess..6 75 @6 00 
Twan ay... 3 27 8 N 9 0 
Doſong +00 40 $i 10 2 7 
Bouche @1 Curran 
See. New @ 9% 
Bio, Ordin’y 1650 19 Od. „ 80 7 
Fair.... 18° @ 19 Citrons..... 52 @ 5&3 
Prime... 0 @ W Canned Fruit, &. 
Choice. 21 Peaches: 
Java. Browu & @ 2% 25 @2 
Pal 2 2% Tomatoes; 
Spices. 2-Ib..... 1 (00 
Ispice..... 16%@ 17% 2-lb cans: 
epper...... Corn 3% 
Cinnamon.. 39 @ 4i Lima Beans 855 
Nutmegs. 10 @1 21* Pine Appi’s.2 70 2 50 
|GruGages.3 00 3 50 
Sugar. l’kberries.1 75 @2 00 
hed.... 12%@ 12 Cove Oyst 2 % 2 
ranulate 12k%@ 12% ters.... 3 
Loaf... Ida 14 ee 22 
eee n ases.. 
Extra C..... he 11 Cond. Milk, o 
C, Yellow... 73 10% Case... uw 
rto Ried., | Patn ‘3 3 
xes: Cas 
%%, 12% White..... 
asses. Mottled... 13 2 16 
2 a a Domestia. u 
arara Famtl 
Boglish 18 d 36 48 ' 192 
Syru le * 
Wh'e Drips. 28 . 
h’use. 40 ectri 
7 Salt. Morgan’s Green- 
er sack: wich,” 6 
ton’s ...8 2% “Royal,” 7 
ball’s..2 50 @2 60 “ “Bost,” § 
100 res, 77 p bx 
cakes, 
doz. in he 
Pat 19 10% 
New Corn 8 
or 
Half 322 ry use..... @ 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET, 
(Week ending Oct. 19.) 


pene are higherand scarce. 
er kinds hard to sell 


in {Choice Ri Rios gold hi erand none 
an plenty. Ja- 

frm, West — ry plenty and cheap. 
75 rse.—Raws very firm. with upward tenden- 
— but demand lessened 
per lroad freights equal w Ke. 


retest foreign dried in abundance and 


Ries 
as to under favorable advices 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


TRADING, 


Com pleting the series of which “ WHat 
Sue Corp.“ “ and 
“Ti ovse iN Town,” were the earlier vol- 
umes. 16mo. 81.25. 

The four volumes, uniform, can now be 
bad in 3 neat box, with the title of 


A STORY OF SMALL BEGINNINGS, 
88.00 
By. Dr. GUTHRIE 
Studies of Character. - - 381.50 
By EMILY SARAH HOLT. | 
The V Wellin the Desert, - - $1.25 
By JOANNA H. MATHE\ VS. 
Toutou and Pussy, - . 
Kitty“ Robins, — - 
By L. BATES. 
Had You Been in His Place, - $1.3 
By AGNES GIBERNE, 
The Curate’s Home, - „ $1.2 
By the Author of “WIN AND WEAR.” 
Who Won? - — - 2 „ 81.25 
By J. M. DRINKWATER. 
Only Ned. 28125 
By Dr. NAU FF. 


To les of the Warrior Judges, - _ $1.00 
By J. OSWALD DYKES. 
The Beati udes of the Kingdom, 81.25 


By Rev. F. L. CUYLER. 
Thought Hives. (Third thousand) £1.75 
By Dr. McCOSH., 
Christianity and Positivism, - 
(Fifth thousand ) 
By the Author of “The Peep of Dav.” 
The Kings of Israel and Judah, - $1.50 


530 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY MOTHER, 


Whether young and inexperienced, or accus 
tomed to the discharge of her sacred duties, shoul¢ 
have for reference and consultation that acmira. 
ble mother’s manual, entitled “MATEHNITY,’ 
by Dr. T. 8. VERDI, of Washington, D. C. Thi 
book has met the warm encom!ums of the entire 
press—religious, medical, secular and scientifie 
and of distinguished physicians. It has alread: 
oome te its fourth edition. 

“A carefull written work, whose author has for 
years been well known in Washington us an unust- 
ally able and successful practitioner. It treata of 
all the circumstances courected with maternity ua. 
der which the advice of a 2 and well. 
qualified physician is neede Times. 

It is not too much to say that every wife anc 
mother ought to have a copy of this work. Lad 
eral Cretan (N. . 

Printed on handsom por, nogtly bounce 
in English cloth, — ards. ce $2.35. 

2 For sale by Book 2 — or will be — 
gots. on receipt byt) he Publishers, J. A. 

CO., N Park N. 


81.75 


SENT FREE!! 


A PICTURE 2 EVERY CHRISTIAN Hour; 


“TH F ITH, 
CHRISTIAN tOrk, 
GRACES.’ ci ARITY. 

“And now abideth Faith, Hope, ana Charity ; these 
three, but the greatest of these is Che rify. 

Nothing bas appeared in religions ant for along 
time so pure, and tender, and beautiful, as this 
Lew wes The groupiog of the figures is grace 
iteelf; and the countenances of such heavenly 
sweetress, that it seem as if the artist mast have 
seen them in a vision. 

This rare and elegant $5 line and stipple steel 
en raving is SENT FREE to every *ubecriber to 

RTHUR’ HOME MAGAZINE — 
Ira.“ Price of Magazine, year. sample num- 
bers, 15 cents 

LOCAL CANVASSING AGENTS wanted every- 
where. —1 5 commissions and territory guaraa- 
teed. Send for A ents’ Confidential! Cireular. You 
can hardly show the * CHRISTIAN GRACES” toany 
pereon of taste or posavous feeling without getting 
a@ subscriber. Addre 

T. 8. ARTHUR & BON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDING BTA the late pang she 


Por. 100 100, $30.00. ple — 


ed for % ce 
THE 8A BATE, ~ Greatest Church Mu- 
sic Book, wil! soon ber 


THE AMATEUR, | — dest Musical 928 
only one 52 LEE & WALKER, Pu 
lishers, 922 Chestna Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Hr K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
138 Nassau STREET. 


American or Foreign Pub Publications sent by mail, 
— — at Catalogue prices. 


HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 
FRIEND, b pire. Cornelius, $1.50. Interleared 
witth blank page, $2.25. The most popular and most 
COOK BOOK and guide for the rurious 
ies of the household 1 ished The acknowl- 


ed stand ru 
THOMPSON 16 BLOW & BROWN, 


CLERGYMEN 


Without charges, or dissbied for theactive duties 

of the ministry, can find useful, pleasant and re- 

munerative employment by addressing at once 
ibner, Armstrong & Co., 


j — New Tork. 


ALT 
331 AND 333 


MAN & CO., 
SIXTH AVENUE. 


NV ESSRS. ALTMAN & CO. beg to an- 

nounce to thetr numerous friends, custom- 
ers, and che public generally, that their openta 
for the Full Season of 187? having taken place with 
an eclat almost unpreeeden ed in the Ladies’ 
Neudy-made Suit, ndergarment and general 
Made-up Departments, they have again replen- 
ished their stock to the full standard of Openings 
aay, besides having added many novelties hie 
were received too late fur that event. They are 
now prepared for the rewuiar Fall trade with a 
Flock of new goode, either imported or made 
ir m original designs under thelr own personal 
supervision, consisting ot the most stylish and 
reche 


SUITS AND COSTUMES, 


IN GROSGRAINS CACHMERES. POP. 
LINS, SERGES, ALA AS 
INOS, CAMELS’ HAIR, ETC, 

In all the new and stylish colors, among which are 
the Peacock, Blue, Olive, Sage Green, 

let, Silver Drab, ete, 


Messrs. B. ALTMAN & Co. 


to announce that their best efforts are constant 
ly cirected to making tacir Dressin ing, Lepart- 
ment in Suite, Costumes, Cloak, — * 


Int, ints’ Underweor and their kindtet branches, 
the lending one of their establish: nb, as itis gow 
recogrnizeo the most complete in thisecity. No 
ners will be spared to place constantly before 
our customers the treshest and tewert Ioporta- 
tions. and to iusure the most artistic and lish 
costumes, coupled with carefulnes- and perfection 


in manufacture and tinish, that can be devise J. In 
nudition to their Walking Dresses, ther have the 
mest charming rovelties in 


Morning Robes, 
House Robes, 
Swiss & Organdie, 
Frvening Dresses, which, for perfection: tf beauty 
a net stvie, ure tiner than any ever exhibited. Is 


price, their suits range from #18 upward ; and in 
this regard they det uny successful competition, 
‘This depastment aiso includes 


Cloaks, Mantles, 8 Sacques, Talmas, 
Capes, 


IN 


LYONS VELVET, BEAVER, DRAB D ETE, 
SEALSKIN. ASTRACHAN, 
FUR. ETC 
In various colors and qualt ties, from $12, 


In our department for 
LADIES’, MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ 


UNDERWEAR, 


In whieh under personal attention and the em- 
ployment of the most competent assistants, as to 
stiles, qualities, durability and perfection of 
man ufacture, we concede no superior as to va- 


riety and mugnituae of stock, and no equal as 
to price, we sre offering line of seasunauble 
de signed ¢ ure sly for our and #hich 
we will — nue to offer throughout tho seus on, 
ut es that make this department a pular 
favcrite. Welnvite special atteation to ou 
LADIES’ CLLEMISES, Wemsutta —— 

Un, in all styles of trimming from tuck: 95%. 
und rumed, at e., aod fourecorded b — 

und sleeves (ve ry ‘neat, bt 11.0, to elubeo- > to 


rately trimmed ard embroidered, ut 92 
all in the tinest workmanship and vl most | $2.25. 
upproved styles, 


LADIES’ DRAWERS, Wanisutts 


lin, in all styles of trimming—from plain 380, 
Lemme! and tucked, ut e., and tucked 

end corded, at $1, to bias-tucked, pulled to 

and embroidered, or ruftied to match, at 328 
very superior in finish and novel $2.55, 
design). 


LADIES’ NIGHT-DKESSES, full ae: | 
trimmed ele gees in patterns oy de 
signs especially made for B. ALT 51.95 
CU.—from diagonal tucks, cluster — K t 
and cambric rume, at $1.%, to finest 


of needlework, tucked, putfed and ruftied 25.25. 
coilar and cuffs (very recherche), at 
28. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRTS, Wame 
Futtu Muslin, emple in every detail, and 4 
elegant in pruportion—from deep heim 81.25 
and six tucks (very pretty), at F. . to the to 
most attractive styles made,with bias puf- 
ting, insertion, cluster tucks and embrvl- 86.00. 
34 tor the unest occasions), 


LADIES’ TRAIN SKIRTS, in 
and very stylish designs, full and flowing. ; 110 50 


853. 
LADIES’ UNDER-SKIRTS, from deep to 
hem and tucked to most elaburate tinish. (° $3.25. 


$1.00. 


LADIES’ CORSET-COV ERS, from 
LADIES’ APRON3—“ — Nils. 


eon,” ete.—in Muslin, Lawn, Swiss and} 300. 
Linen, trom 


B. ALTMAN & C., 


831 & 33 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


be found —— to their noces- 
sities. at correspondingly low figures, including, 
besides underweur, etc., a full line r+ 


Boas, Muffs, etc., ete. 


In sets from 18. . or singly at very low prices. 
LADIES’, MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ 


MERINO AND FLANNEL 


Underwear in every detail, of all qualities, and at 
all prices. 


OUR STOCK 
Comprises, in adcitian to the above enumerated 
departments, complete and seasonable lines of 


DRESS SILKS 


In all the new colors and shades. We bare earn- 
estly and successfully atriven for permanent pop- 
viar favor in the line of 


Black Cros Crain Silks 


From the best manufacturers in Europe. The 
steady and increasing business which we have 
done in this branch of our SUK Department has: 
amply repaid cur strenuons exertions te lead the 
trade in this city in Black is, and warrar t« the 
belief that our efforts will merit an increase of 
trade in the future. as it has met with popular ap- 
probaticn in the past. 


NEW F FALL 
DRESS GOODS 


Cachmeres, Pop’ Satines, Mohairs, 
Serges, Velours, Merinos. ete. 

mon new colors and shades. new 

on ric 


PASSEMENTERIES, 


In Fringes. Orna ments, etc,. and Gimps, in black. 
and to match any color—all new, and imported 
with special reference tothe Fall styles, Also rien 


LACES, 


In white, black and colors, and in all widths, from 
Ficuncings to Trimming widths and edgings 
Potnts, Guipures. Thread, Real Valenciennes, Ke 
Cluny, and others. An elegant assortment. 
ef rie 


CROS GRAIN RISBSONS, 


To me teh colors and shades, in all widths. Also, . 


Cloak and Trimming Velvets, 


In black, and all the new delicate shades’ In our 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT 
We offer finest Nottingham and Appliqué Window 
Draperies, Curtain and Vestibule Lace and Pu- 
low and Sheet Shams, Piano, Toilet and Table 
Covers; Napkins, Doyites. Blankets, ~ 
in greatest varicty. Complete lines o 


. HOSIERY, 


Ip Silk, Ralbriggan. Lisle-Thread acd Brettle’s 
“ Regu lar Made,” ete. 


KID GLOVES, 


In all shades an tints, dressed and undressed, 
3, 4 and 6 Button. 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


Including Merino and Flannel! Underwear, Glov 
Hostery. choice Neckwear, and the Celebrat 
“Our Own Make Dress Shirts, designed express- 
ly for fine retail trade, in elegant stvies, on hand 
or made to order, at $15 per half dosen. 


EMBROIDERIES, for every purpose. 
UMBRELLAS for Ladies and Genta,. 
LEATHER GOODS in Bags, Belts, etc., new styles. 
PARIS and VIENNA Fancy Goods; 
PERFUMERY, JEWELRY, ete, 


Descriptive and Price Lists for . 


any Department sent free 
to any Address, 


B. ALTMAN & co., 


331 & 333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


—— 


FURNITURE 


At 204, 206 & 208 East 27th St., 


3d door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


For many years past manufacturers for the whole- 
sule Furniture Trade, have opened in their new 
buildings several large and spacious wurerooms 
where they intend kee @ Complete and 
seiected stock of RIC DPLAIN 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 
FOR THE RETAIL THRADR. 


Every article guaranteed of tho Devt quality. 
and offered at the lowest possible price. 


Established 1840. 


8. J. SHERMAN, 


Successor to the late HERVEY Gd. LAW, Whole 
mile Dealer in 


Brooms, Wood and Willow Ware, 
Cordage, Twines, Brushes, &. 
Agent forthe American Manufacturers of 
Cocoa Mattings, Mats and Rugs. 
& FULTON STREBT, 

NEW YORK. 


DOMESTIC FURNISHING STORE. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 
At 33 & 35 Bedford Street, 


Have one of the most extensive Furnishing Stores 
forthe purchase of Crockery and House burnish- 
log articles to be found in Boston. The estabiish- 
ment is so varied and extensive as to form a per- 
fect domestic museum. Messers. Guy & Brothers 

ride themselves on low prices and large sales.— 
Dauy Globe. 


ITUATION WANTED—B a young | bo 
y to teach Drawing, or any of the Eng 
highest ret Adcress, Dox 2, Han- 
over, N. U. 


branches with the y= a of Mathematics. The 
rences giver. | 


FINEST FOREIGN GOODS ONLY. 
GENTLEMEN, 
80 TO 
ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 7% BROADWAY. 


A PERFECT FIT A SPECIALTY, 
AT BREASONASBLE PRIOBS.. 


STENCIL Alphabet. and Figures 
It is one of the most useful inventions of we. 
“4 —— Business Men 

nely rapid method of merting.. 
es for s for 


a for 4 
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